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A PROLOGUE. 


It has been said that misfortune and death are 
alike, in that they each love a shining mark; only 
the first is more cruel than the last, inasmuch as 
Death heals the breach he makes, while Adverse 
Fate leaves her barbs to rankle in the wounds 
- they have caused, with only time or circumstances 
to act the part of healer, : 

Eighteen years of life in the sunshine of pros- 
perity had developed Annette Chauncey into the 
state of bright attractiveness, fairly adapted to 
make her just the mark for one of these poisoned 
darts of fate. Leastwise, it was at this boundary 
line betwixt maidenhood and womanhood when, 
as she stood the center of society’s orbit in the 
Crescent City, the cynosure of all eyes, whether 
admiring, critical, or envious, that the first arrow 
of misfortune aimed at her struck home. 

The shaft reached her, moreover, as the sting 
of an asp from a garland of orange blossoms, and 
no one dreamed, least of all Annette Chauncey 
herself, that the venom of a death in life had en- 
tered her breast with the marriage vow of Lancey 
Leroy. 

The fatal wound, invisible to eyes less blinded 
than hers, was wholly unsuspected by the young 
wife, who sailed with her husband for foreign 
lands, totally,unsuspicious of the deadly hurt she 
had received, or of the foul wrong he had done 
her in uniting her life with his. If in the inti- 
macy of their association as compagnons du voy- 
age, or in the. unconventional freedom of their 
companionship as voyagers together on the ocean 
of life, the wife was now and then conscious of a 
sense of disappointment in the realization of her 
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new existence, she was unaware that her state of 
feeling had aught to do with the noxious element 
entered ‘nto her being. 

It was in Prague, the grand though antique 
capital of Bohemia, where they had stopped in 
their Continental wanderings for a few weeks of 
luxurious rest in one of the handsomest suites of 
its famed Englischer Hof, that the full knowledge 
of her doom came to Lancey Leroy’s bride. 

Preliminary to the later and worse torture, 
there reached her the tidings of the death of her 
father, who, in her distant American home, had 
been stricken with apoplexy, and had died, hav- 
ing had no time in which to set his earthly house 
in order for the summons. Hearing of this sud- 
den death of his father-in-law, Lancey Leroy had 
for reasons of his own,accepted the fact rather 
with a sense of relief, casting off for a time the 
moroseness and gloom which had lately become 
habitual to him. 

He became more tender also to Annette, who, 
obeying a wifely instinct, turned to him for sup- 
port and comfort in her deep sorrow. Day after 
day he devoted himself to the task of winning 
her from her grief, making plans for diverting 
her as he had never done before, even in the 
earlier days of their marriage. 

And Annette, encouraged by this new zeal of 
his affection, responded unselfishly to his efforts, 
accepting, with what spirit she could summon, his 
various attempts to divert her from the recollee- 
tions of her loss. His transformation was.com- 
plete, though short-lived, as such transformations 
must be when they have their origin in the grosser 
instincts of self-love. 

In truth, the death of Annette’s father was.to her 
husband, as he supposed, simply the seal of 
secrecy set upon his own misdeed. There was 
no reason, therefore, why he should not be at 
ease with his wife, neither why he should not 
look steadily in her face, when he need no longer 
1see beyond it the accusing eye of her father 
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fastened upon him, Besides, too, Annette was 
the only child her father had: so would not every- 
thing be in his hands, property and business 
papers, including the record of his misdoing? 
What could the future possibly have in store for 
him to fear? j 

Yet such a question Achan, doubtless, asked 
himself when covering over the wedge of gold; 
and not less speedily to Larcey Leroy than to the 
son of Carmi, followed the answer with its at- 
tending penal judgment. 

One afternoon when they had been in Prague a 
fortnight or more, the husband and wife went for 
their customary drive about the city. The drive 
was prolonged on this occasion, as, according to 
the husband’s wish, they spent some time in a 
minute inspection of the Hradschin, with its vari- 
ous buildings of interest. 

Annette, during their return drive to the Zng- 
lischer Hof, felt consequently more than usually 
weary and depressed, and her husband’s light 
and flippant mood jarred upon her sensitiveness 
strangely. Hence, when they descended from 
their carriage in the courtyard of the hotel, she 
did not press him to accompany her up to their 
private suite, but passed immediately into the 
building, he only going with her as far as the 
reading-room, the door of which was at the mo- 
ment standing invitingly ajar. 

As he passed within, she caught a glimpse of 
the interior; it was but a single look, but in it 
she perceived that two men, strangers to her, had 
risen quickly and come forward to meet her hus- 
band. But she saw also that the latter whirled 
about suddenly, as if intending to rejoin her in 
the hall. At the same instant, however, one of 
the men spoke to him, whilst the other stepped 
forward and closed the door. 

“It is singular,” thought the wife, with a faint, 
quick sigh, as she went on her way; “ those men 
evidently recognized Lancey, while he seemed to 
wish to avoid them. They were Americans too; 
yet they were quite strange tome. That is noth- 
ing, though, for I knew so few of Lancey’s com- 
panions.” 

So she went on up the stairway, sighing again, 
but having not the faintest premonition of the 
ruin impending. 

Yet, before the twelve strokes of midnight had 
sounded from the ancient clock of Prague, or the 
twelve apostles, with Peter, sad-faced and sor- 
rowful, in their midst, had passed with bowed 
heads above its dial-plate, one human creature 
had heard and obeyed the clang of its death- 
beil, and one unshriven soul had fatally denied 
its Lord. 

So Annette Leroy’s widowhood had begun, and 
the shaft of a misfortune dire, irretrievable, had 
found its lodgment in her breast. 








CHAPTER I. 

In great ‘factories one often sees the warp of a 
web in some loom showing a broad space unfilled 
except by tangled, broken threads of party colors, 
making no defined figure, or even the outline of 
a design. ' 

Further on, however, the woof commences 
anew; tints and shades are woven in, and the 
web goes on, changed totally in every line, figure 
and coloring ; still the warp, essentially the same, 
holds the woof with the threads spun for it when 
the original web was stretched for the beam, 

Such an unfilled, space had been left in Madam 
Leroy’s web of life, in the four years succeeding 
the death of her husband. There were the tana. 
gled ends, the broken threads and somber fig. 
ures, and for her—alas, only as yet, the rusted 
shuttle motionless in its groove! Had the loom 
indeed stopped its work forever? One might 
have thought so, to see her settled in the attic 
room of the Englischer Hof, wherein she had oc. 
cupied her suite of chambers, first floor front, bu; 
four years previous. 

Queerly enough, the law of poverty has often 
the contrary tendency to the law of gravity, 
which, relatively speaking, forever draws a falling 
body downward ; an impecunious human, stricken 
from his or her high pedestal, as naturally gray. 
itates skyward in obedience to this queer law of 
economy. 

Madam Leroy, as she was called by the few 
dwellers in Prague who knew of her existence 
and employment under the skylight of the Hof, 
had obeyed this law without resistance. She had 
ascended from her luxurious apartments almost 
immediately to the cramped attic beneath the 
eaves. Bereft of father, husband, property, and 
her many summer friends, it seemed there was no 
other shelter left available for her. Necessity had 
made her seJf-reliant ; but intuition taught her to 
accept this refuge, rather than to forsake the Hof, 
where she was known, and might still claim the 
respect and protection of its inmates. Hence she 
flited skyward, sitting under the eaves, as the 
pigeons and swallows of Prague had done for ages 
past, to be like them for awhile, the penniless 
beneficiary of God’s bounty. 

In time, music, painting, and drawing, yielded 
to her industry their pleasant fruits, and she used 
these accomplishments to supply her daily wants, 
until she discovered that her exquisite embroid- 
eries might serve her necessities without going 
abroad in search of occupation. At the end of 
her four years’ trial at self-support, therefore, it 
was known that she was generally to be found at 
her elevated post, busily engaged at her embroid- 
ery frame. 

Here, too, Clotho found her at last, the grim 
spinster marveling herself to find so fair a creature 
of flesh and blood immured in the dingy attic- 
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room. Hence it was, perchance, her distaff was 


. set to work so busily, for the filling in of the neg- 


lected warp she had overlooked so long. 

In truth, she could but see that Madam Leroy 
was out of keeping with her present abode. In 
the first place the attic room was low and con- 
tracted, while its inmate was tall, graceful, and 
gracious in her developed womanhood ; the attic 
room was dreary and dismal-looking, borrowing 
its only adornment from her presence and artistic 
touches, while she was fair as some Psyche of an 
artist’s studio; so the shuttle left its groove, 
while the Parcz spun for its filling. 

Many a remunerative bit of rich broidery-work 
came into Madam Leroy’s attic retreat through 
the hands of one faithful, if humble friend, left 
to her of the wreck of her once affluent prosperity, 
when friends, riches, and honors, were alike num- 
berless. This friend was Babette, her French 
maid, who had accompanied her from Paris, and 
had been with her through the agony of her ex- 
perience in Prague. 

When a bride in Paris, Madam Leroy had 
happened upon a chance of befriending this 
Babette—indeed, she had been the means of res- 
cuiig her from a menacing danger and outrage, 
in the city where the girl was herself a stranger, 
fresh from the quaint simplification of a guileless 
life in Arles. This act had attached Babette to 
her service for life, and when her beautiful mis- 
iress confessed she was unable to support another 
besides herself, Babette, in order to ‘be near 
enough to share a measure of the evil destiny 
that had overtaken her benefactress, sacrificed 
pride, and accepted the position as attendant upon 
the same suite of rooms once occupied by Madam 
Leroy. In truth she loved her charmante Madame 
in exile as well as one of her volatile French 
temperament could love another unselfishly. 
Hence she let slip no opportunity for serving her 
interests. 

The occupants of her suite being generally 
people of wealth, she was never slow to levy 
tribute upon their purses in the way of large pay 
for small pieces of work wrought by the deft 
fingers of Madam Leroy. The latter had set the 
seal of silence upon the voluble speech of this 
zealous adherent, concerning her own tragic his- 
tory; but Babette had a pliant tongue, 4 quick 
wit, and a tender heart, so it was no marvel if, at 
times, she lost sight of her A/adame’'s sensitive- 
ness, and, to sympathetic listeners, made capital 
of la chére pauvre chérie’s wrongs and misfortunes. 
At the end of the four years the time came when 
she had an opportunity of Fate’s appointment for 
making in Madam’s favor a most effective impres- 
sion, upon a subject plastic and tender of heart 
as herself. The result of her diplomacy was a 
lavish order for embroidery work, which the cun- 
ning Babette knew would realize for her pawvre 
thérie a handsome return in good English gold. 





“Tt is none of your jobs to be paid for in 
Pfenningen, Kreuzer, or Groschen, or whatever 
the villainous currency of this heathenish country 
may be called,” she explained in her vivacious 
way, having fluttered into Madam Leroy’s retreat, 
her eyes dancing, and her cap-strings flying, with 
her haste and excitement. ““ You are to have 
your pay, you comprehend, dear heart, in Eng- 
lish sovereigns—round, golden coins, bright to 
the eye, good for the heart. See, ma chére 
Madame ! —opening, as she spoke, the lid of the 
Parisian mouchoir-case, and displaying the dozen 
dainty squares of linen within—* neither is it /a 
bonté de la charité you hate so terribly. It is a 
superb work you must do. You are to exhaust 
your art, Madame,in making a chef d’auvre of 
each separate mouchoir ; you comprehend ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, Babette,” answered Madam 
Leroy, smiling. “ But I always do the best I 
can. Why are you so specially anxious for the 
perfection of these handkerchiefs ?” 

“Ah ciel! Madame,” cried Babette, turning 
her eyes heavenward, and clasping her hands in 
ecstasy, ‘‘did I not say to you that it was for the 
English lady in No. 72? And is she not like a 
princess for riches and for beauty? Bon Dieu! 
she spends her gold royally as you did, Madame, 
when you had it to throw away.” 

Madam Leroy’s eyes suddenly glistened. 

“If this English lady ever has to hoard her 
gold for her daily living, as I must do now, 
Babetfe, I pray she may find a kind friend like 
yourself to aid her in replenishing her purse 
when its store of coins is so nearly exhausted.” 

“Grace a votre bonté, Madame,” cried Babette, 
the ready tears springing to her eyes, “ for do I 
not owe to your gracious word that I have now a 
pillow for my head, and an occasional donne 
bouchée for my tongue? Dear heart! are you 
not to me in this queer land as our blessed 
Virgin, to whom I may-now and then bring my 
poor offerings? The English lady reminds me 
of you, chére chérie, because she gives pleasant 
speech as well as gifts of gold. Merci de ma. 
vie / she is so lovely, too—almost as beautiful as 
you are, Madame, only she is petite and fair as 
a lily, whilst you— Bon Dieu, Madame !/ you are 
glorious, radiant, more like the rose Maréchal de 
Niel. Ciel! how I would adore you now in 
one of those superb costumes of Worth you used 
to wear !” 

Madam Leroy laughed. 

“ T would prefer the faithful love you lavish on 
myself in my rusty black, rather than my dress 
only should receive your adoration, good 
Babette.” 

Babette shrugged her shoulders, and cast a 
deprecating glance towards a large packing case 
thrust back under the slope of the roof. 

“Is it not frightful,” she said, in a tone of 
deep pathos, “to think of all those gorgeous 
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dresses laid away from the light of day in that 
coffre of yours, Madame, never to be seen by the 
eye of mortal man ?” 

* Be patient, Babette,” replied her mistress, 
siniling; “the man you marry shall see one of 
them on yourself the day of your marriage.” 

Babette spread her bands; making a woeful 
gesture which the sparkle of her black eyes 
belied. 

“ Hélas / dear heart. That day will not come 
until I am grey as a badger. ‘This is a land of 
heathen soldiers, and I see no one here like my 
Francois, who, when we were children together, 
dipped buckets with me into the fountains of our 
native town of Arles—But, ma chére chérie—”’ 
having a sudden inspiration and throwing herself 
on her knees beside Madam Leroy—* if you love 
your faithful Babette, if you care for her a fig’s 
worth, | beg you—I implore you to do her one 
great favor. My lady de Luxe—e&i / I can not 
twist my tongue tothe vile Amg/ais—lIt is la belle 
Anglaise in 72 who wishes to see you, of whom 
I have said so much to her—” 

“Babette!” cried Madam Leroy severely, 
“ have I not warned you against the indiscretion, 
the unkindness—” 

“Not a word, dear heart,’’ protested Babette 
vehemently, “ not one word said thy faithful, 
Babette of which thou cuuldst disapprove, I 
only told her you were a lady—a_ beautiful 
gracious lady—but oh, heavens! so poor and 
needy.” 

Annette smiled. 

“It is the gift of charity then, after all, is it, 
Babette ?”” pointing to the mouchoir case—* but 
do not be troubled, child; you spoke the truth 
when you described me as poor and needy. 
What was it, though, about wishing me to go to 
this English lady—” 

“Only, dear heart,” resumed the Frenchwo- 
man, gathering courage, “ only that you would go 
to her apartments to consult with her about the 
designs you choose for her mouchoirs. This for 
her—but Afadame, I beg for myself, that when you 
go, you will but let Babette dress you as she did 
in those old days. If you will dress in black like 
a nun, there is your robe of black velvet and jet 
—the fashion of it is not oufré even now, and cied / 
how splendid you would be.” 

“ Babette,”’ said her mistress, more sternly than 
she had ever spoken to her humble friend before, 
* how can you chatter so like a foolish child? I 
will not go to see this English lady. Why should 
1? If she wishes to give more directions about 
her handkerchiefs, she can send you with them; 
moreover, Babette, how could you think I could 
éver be induced to put on that black velvet robe 
again, child!—do you not remember, I had it on 
that day of my last drive to the Hradschin. How 
could you forget?’ turning from her with a 
shudder, 





* But I did forget, /adame,” cried Babette in 
a quiver of penitence ; “ miserable blunderer that , 
I am—pardon, Madame! Neither shall you go 
to those miserable rooms if you wish it not. Dear 
heart! do not hold in your hurt bosom the mem- 
ory of Babette’s chatter.” 

“It is nothing, child,” answered Madam 
Leroy, recovering herself by an effort ; “ I am fool- 
ish to recail memories that are bitter to my own 
taste.” 

Delicately, then, to relieve Babette of the cha. 
grin of her faux fas, she changed the subject, pro- 
fessing to wish advice regarding the designs she 
was to use for the handkerchiefs of Lady Alice 
Luxmore. The name of her patroness she had 
discovered by reference to the engraving on the 
“mouchoir,” having been unable to make it out 
from the Frenchwoman’s pronunciation. Babette 
entered with zest into an examination of the 
various patterns displayed, and she and her mig. 
tress together had selected six or eight suitable 
designs, when Babette herself was called from” 
this most congenial occupation to answer a sum- 
mons from the first floor, 

“It is la belle Anglaise, doubtless,” she ex- 
plained to Madam Leroy before quitting the attic, 
“She is quite alone in No. 72. Her husband— 
I suppose he must have been, from their loving 
ways to each other—went off with some other 
Englishman the day after they reached Prague, 
They were going to Switzerland; but she made 
him go, and leave her here. She felt so tired, 
she said, and would rest till he came back. He 
did leave his valet, and her femme de chambre 
to take care of her; but pauvre chére Fidéle—my 
own countrywoman, dear heart—fell quite sick 
the day but one after he was gone, and nothing 
would do my lady but she must go back to Paris 
to be nursed well again. She has a tender heart, 
my lady has, and she was kind to poor Fidéle. 
Why, she made my lord’s valet travel back with 
her to Paris for fear she would fall helpless by 
the way. So they departed, and I only am left 
to my lady; and to-day she is herself sick and 
shivery just as Fidéle was. I tell her she should 
see the doctor, but she is willful, and listens not 
to me,” 

* Possibly they have been south in the malarial 
regions,” suggested Madam Leroy, feeling unu- 
sually concerned about the sick stranger. “ Do 
not let the thing run on too long, Babette; some 
physician should see her.”’ 

The Frenchwoman shrugged her shoulders, 

** What am I to do, dear heart? There is no 
one to see her; she will not have the doctor, and 
you will not go to her yourself.” 

“ But you said nothing of her sickness when 
you proposed my visit to her,”’ said Madam Leray, 
in an uncertainty. ‘ 

Babette cunningly improved her opportunity, 

“You did not grant me time, Madame, ia 
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which to explain my motives for wishing to ex- 


pose yourself to the trial of seeking her ladyship 


jn your old ssife of rooms ; but,” turning to leave 
the attic, “if you think yourself able to bear it, 


’ here chérie, | know the sick English lady would 


be glad to see you. She is lonely, distrait, dé- 
solé in the absence of her husband, and Fidéle, 

uvre Fidéle. Ah! Madame,come to her, for I 
fear she is ill also—au revoir, Madame, come if 
you can.” 

She opened the door and hastened away, but 
suddenly re-appeared, thrust her becapped and 
beribboned head through the narrow aperture 
again, and said pleadingly : 

“One single word more, chére chérie. If you 
should come, do thy Babette the favor to wear 
one of those Worth costumes—-not the velvet and 
jet; by no means—not that, but another—any you 
think best from in there,” indicating the packing 
case under the roof, by an eager glance and quick 
nod. ‘“ My lady dresses like a princess, but you 
are not less beautiful than she, ma delle reine.’’ 

Another nod, a smile, the ribboned coiffure 
was withdrawn, and Babette was fluttering down 
the stairs to the assistance of her beautiful charge 
in suite 72. 

As her humble friend vanished, Annette Leroy 
smiled drearily. ‘“ La pauvre innocente\’’ she 
murmured, “ How could she understand that one 
of these Worth costumes would be to me asa 
robe of Deianira. It would scorch and shrivel 
my very heart to ashes!” But should she refuse, 
for a merely selfish consideration, to meet the 
claim of charity Babette had presented to her? 
Was it not her duty perhaps to go to this sick 
stranger as she had suggested? What if she 
should have to face sinister memories in those 
rooms where Lady Alice Luxmore was ? 

“ No, I cannot go,” she decided, giving a long 
shuddering sigh; “that is,” as if not wishing to 
qualify a determination which did not wholly 
silence her conscience—* that is, I will not go, for 
why did her husband shirk the nursing of her 
himself ?”’ 

Presently she thrust the matter aside, and set 
herself to the task of finishing her selection of 
patterns for the handkerchiefs. For eleven of 
the dozen she soon had designs chosen ; but the 
twelfth remained unstamped, and she could not 
decide in favor of any pattern she had. The 
monogram of the Lady Alice would not harmo- 
nize with any one of them. “A. L,”’ she mur- 
mured, turning over the leaves of her pattern 
port-folio, ‘my own initials, Ah!’—in sudden 
remembrance—* Why not trace for it the border 
of one of my own handkerchiefs? There is one 
which would suit exactly.’ 

She got up and went at once to unlock the 
packing trunk, at which Babette had looked with 
such covetous eyes, and wherein lay the unused 
remnants of her day of prosperity. A_ brief 





search brought to light her own dainty mouchoir- 
case, having the initials, A. L., wrought in gems 
upon its enameled lid. Within was the set of 
handkerchiefs she had broidered for her own 
bridal. 

Where were the tender memories 

‘of a day that was dead" 
which should lurk in every gossamer fold? She 
shrunk at first from the clinging softness of the 
linen, as from the coils of a serpent, “A moment 
later, however, with set, resolute lips, she 
opened the case again, and took from it the time- 
yellowed square she wanted. ‘The design of the 
border, which she now critically inspected, had 
been an original one with herself, and being of a 
peculiar tracery might be difficult of reproduction, 

“ But I will embroider one like it for Lady 
Alice Luxmore,” she decided promptly, “ Whilst 
utilizing romantic memories, familiarity may 
breed the contempt these of mine deserve; and I 
find, to my disgust, that I yet stand in need of 
such discipline. Perchance, though, a visit to No, 
72 might effect more in this direction than can be 
accomplished by entwining the fanciful conceit 
of heart’s ease and lilies of the valley about these 
initials A. L. I wonder who this Lady Alice 
Luxmore is? Does misfortune reach her because 
she is a dweller in that room of fatality? If so, I 
should assuredly be the one to do my part 
towards averting from her the evil in its atmos- 
phere.” She smiled drearily— One hearing me 
would think I had grown superstitious. Weil, at 
least I can not think longer of a stranger so near 
me in distress, without seeking to learn for my- 
self what her necessity may be.” 

Why, moreover, she reflected, should those 
rooms she dreaded, throng with special horrors 
for her more than at times, the wide domain of 
earth already did ? 

She would go to Lady Alice with the handker- 
chiefs and designs, making these an excuse for 
her visit, should it prove to be an intrusion. 

« But,” she said, replacing the other articles in 
her packing case, “ if she is indeed sick, she may 
be glad of any service I may be able to render in 
the absence of her husband and maid.” 

After this she did not give herself time for fur- 
ther reflection, but locking her trunk, took the 
mouchoir-case and patterns, and left the room to 
go down stairs, 





CHAPTER IL. 


A third, even a fourth flight of stairs Madam 
Leroy descended from her attic elevation, to reach 
the first floor of the Anglischer Hof, whereon 
was to be found its favored suite, No. 72. 

She made the descent not rapidly, nor in any 
sort of nervous haste, but moving in her usual 
stately, composed way, without halting or hesita- 
ting, until she reached the threshold of the room 
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she sought; then, as she beheld the fateful num- 
ber staring her in the face, and felt its cold pol- 
ished door-knob against the palm of her hand, 
she faltered—resolution failing her, and an omi- 
nous shiver passing along her nerves. 

She knew herseif to be a craven in heart at the 
thought of the familiar objects to meet her view 
within this room, which had been hers four years 
ago. One instant of such cowardice—then she 
tapped lightly on the panel of the door—once, 
twice the knock sounded, growing more decided 
as Annette listened in vain for permission to 
enter, Three times she had rapped before any 
response came. . 

“ Herein f’ She heard at last a faint, muffled 
voice calling from within. So she opened the 
door and noiselessly passed into the apartment ; 
but the first impression she had after advancing a 
pace or two was, despite the invitation she had 
received to enter, that the room was unoccupied. 
As she knew, however, thar this was but the re- 
ception, or ante-room to the set of chambers be- 
yond, she supposed her summons must have 
come from one of those. Consequently, she was 
about to pass on, through the roseate: twilight 
of color enveloping the rich appviatments of the 
reception room, when, in crossing near the open 
grate, wherein, to her surprise, she saw an un- 
seasonable fire glowing, and sending forth its op- 
pressive heat, she opportunely noticed a sofa- 
lounge, drawn close to the hearth-rug, having a 
tumbled heap of gay afghans and shawls huddled 
into one of its capacious corners. She advanced 
to make an investigation, having a suspicion that 
she would find the owner of the voice under- 
neath those multitudinous wraps. She stood be- 
side the lounge several minutes, however, vainly 
awaiting signs of life from its occupant. But at 
last the heap ot coverings gave the expected evi- 
dence of vitality within; it became astir, -and 
whereas no member of a human frame had 
hitherto made its appearance, a tiny slippered 
foot was now suddenly thrust into view ; and, an 
instant later, an arm was tossed out, showing on 
the scarlet cushions white, polished and blue 
veined as if sculptured of marble—only the taper 
fingers of the small hand were richly jeweled and 
pink-tipped. 

* Babette !’”’ called the muffled voice Madam 
Leroy had heard responding to her knock. 

“Tt is not Babette. It is I, Madam Leroy,” 
she answered, moving nearer. There was an ex- 
clamation of surprise—afghans and fleecy wraps 
were pushed aside, and from these chrysalid cas- 
ings a creature of beauty appeared to Annette’s 
sight—a very butterfly, of graceful flutterings and 
radiant tints. And the fair vision seemed gossa- 
mer-winged, too, for it only, remained poised 
among the cushions during the brief moment in 
which Madam Leroy was deciding in her mind 
that this lovely girl-woman was Babette’s delle 


+ 





—— 


Anglaise she had come hither to see. 

Alice Luxmore had lifted herself to her elbow to 
turn upon her visitor a pair of startled, wonder. 
ing blue eyes, but she settled back almost imme. 


diately into her late recumbent posture, drooping — 


and sighing wearily as she did so. Yet she did 
not withdraw from Madam Leroy’s face the won. 
dering blue eyes in which there was a feverish 
sparkle, unnatural to their brightness. 

“I thought it was Babette,” said the sweet, 
complaining voice. ‘I wanted her to take off 
these shawls and things.” 

“ Shall I rid you of them ?” asked the visitor, 
suiting the action to the word, 

“ Oh! thank you,” cried Lady Alice in a much 
relieved tone, “that is better—das ist gut—as 
you people of Prague say about every thing. But 
I was literally smothered—burnt to a cinder 
under that heap of coverings.” 

Madam Leroy smiled. 

“It is not wonderful you should have felt op- 
pressed and overheated under so much covering,” 
she said, humoring her extravagance of speech, 
as she might have excused a child’s exaggeration,: 

** Ah! but I needed every fringe of it an hour 
ago—I was freezing to death,” protested the 
vision in deep earnestness. 

‘Did you have a chill?” questioned Annette, 
critically, regarding the deepening hectic of the 
cheek whose oval softness, and warmth of color- 
ing, reminded her of every Rubens’ cherub she 
had ever seen. “ You certainly look as if you 
might have fever now.” 

“ Do 1?” anxiously. “ Well, perhaps 1’m not 
well—yet how am I to decide? I have never had 
a chill or a day's sickness before in my life. Do 
I feel hot ?” ,; 

She took Madam Leroy’s hand, and pressed it 
against her forehead. “ Ah! das ist gut, too. 
How pleasant your hand is, so cool and soft.” 


** Only the fingers are pricked with much sew- + 


ing,” answered her visitor, seizing the oppor- 
tunity for raising some barrier of reserve between 
herself and this fair dame de qualité. “ I do not 
say ‘ das ist gut,’ as you think, for I am not one 
of the Prague people, nor even a German—I am 
an American, and am the embroiderer to whom 
you sent some handkerchiefs by Babette. They 
call me Madam Leroy.” 

“Oh! yes,” with a sudden look of interest, 


“ Babette told me of you; and she told me the © 


truth, too. She said you were the handsomest 
woman in Prague.” 

** Babette is a foolish chatterer,”” said Madam 
Leroy, scarcely knowing whether to laugh, or to 
feel worried. 


“ Well, I suppose she may be, but I must 3 


agree with her this time. At least I think you 
are the handsomest woman I’ve seen in Prague— 
or elsewhere, for that matter,” announced her 
ladyship, with an air of charming naivelé. 
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Annette could but smile this time in spite of 
her vexation—Za grande dame was as great a 
chatterer as Babette herself. 

«| fear,” she said, still in the tone of humor- 
ing a child, “I fear thé fever may have attacked 
your brain, and rendered you incapable of decid- 
ing a point so important. I should not like a 
fever-stricken Paris to adjudge me the golden 
apple unfairly, you know. We will therefore 
wait until you are better to settle a matter which 
is disputable at least. In the interim, will you 
tui me if I can do anything for you ?”’ 

« Yes indeed, you can this moment ,” answered 
Lady Alice, eagerly. “If you will smooth my 
forehead with your cool fingers it may ease my 
head.” 

Madam Leroy commenced at once the slow, 
monotonous motion in which finger-tips like 
hers possess magnetic power over throbbing 
nerves. 

“Has your head been aching so badly ?”’ she 
asked, presently, as her patient closed her eyes, 
sighing as if relieved. 

« Badly? It has ached almost to bursting the 
entire day. I cannot imagine what isthe matter 
with me. Strangely enough, Fidéle, my maid, 

w sick the same way since we came to Prague 
—Babette told you, did she not, that I had to 
send Fidéle back to Paris to her mother.” 

“ Yes, she told me, and it was because I knew 
your maid had gone home sick that I came to 
see if I could do anything for you. Have not you 
both been in Southern Italy lately ?” 

.“ Oh, yes; we have only been away from Rome 
three weeks.” 

Madam Leroy looked grave. 

“] fear you have been exposed to malaria. 
It 1s doubtless that which has made both you and 
Fidéle sick.” The blue eyes opened with a 
startled flash. 

“Am I going to be as ill as my poor Fidéle 
was? Why, you know,I felt so anxious about 


her I would have Lipscombe, our English ser- 


vant, accompany her back to Paris. So you see 
I’m left here alone, for Richard is in Switzerland 
roving about, and may not return for a week; 
nor would I know where to send for him, if I 
should be awfully ill, even.”’ 

The husbands of this suite 72 seem not to be 
models of conjugal devotion, thought Madam 
Leroy, in bitter retrospect. But she was recalled 
by the voice of her charge, saying in troubled 
pleading, “Will you think for me, Madam? 
My head is in such a whirl. If I am sick—and 
1 fear I am—what am I to do, with Richard, 
Lipscombe, and Fidéle all gone ?” 

“Well, in the first place,” answered Annette, 
quietly accepting the position of' advisor to the 
Dame damée. “In the very first place, I think 
you should have a physician without delay.” 

“A physician!” the wide open eyes flashing 

VoL. clv.—15. 





more excitedly than before. “Am I ill enough 
for a doctor ?”’ 

* You will be ill if you do not have some one 
to break up this fever,” said Annette, feeling 
anxious enough herself as she pressed the throb- 
bing temples and hot flesh under her fingers. 

«Ah! well,” answered the little lady, sighing 
dolorously, “ if you think it best let a physician 
be sent for, but indeed ’”’—speaking anxiously— 
“I can not tell you whom to call in; I know 
none of the doctors in Prague—Richard would 
like me to have the best. Is there one you can_ 
recommend, Madam Leroy?” For some reason 
there was a faint shade of embarrassment on 
Annette’s face as she stood in thought a moment. 
She felt that Lady Alice was committing herself 
unreservedly into her care, and, from the grave 
symptoms already developed, she knew the charge 
was not to be without its heavy responsibility ; 
and if, as she feared, the illness was to be a dan- 
gerous one, it was proper her ladyship should 
have the best medical attendance. 

There was. one she knew who would come if 
she sent for him; but, should she venture to 
claim the attendance which would be a personal 
favor to herself? Her hesitation lasted but a 
moment—* He istoo noble-hearted not to under- 
stand,” she said to herself, to silence the cavilings 
of her pride. 

Aloud she said briefly—* One of the most emi- 
nent physicians in the city is the Herr Doctor, 
Count Von Léwen. I know him well, and can 
recommend him to your ladyship.” 

“ Do send for him then, dear Madam Leroy,” 
assented the little lady, closing her eyes wearily ; 
“ My head aches so /I am resigned to anything 
or anybody. I only wish you would just think 
for me, and act for me in the whole matter. It 
is as Richard says: I am as incompetent as a. 
baby in the matter of taking care of myself.” 

“ The stronger reason then why this Richardi 
should not have deserted his child-wife for this. 
trip in the Alps,”? Madam Leroy thought, a little: 
vixenishly, as she pulled the bell for Babette.. 
“ At all events he shall be recalled from his. 
pleasuring if a telegram can reach him. His. 
place is here at present, that is certain.” 

Returning to the lounge, she found her patient. 
lying so still she might have thought her sleeping, 
but for the pained expression of the lovely face. 
She stooped over and spoke to her softly: “ If 
you will tell me where to find your vinaigrette, 
I may be able to alleviate your pain some.” 

The blue eyes flew open as they seemed to 
have the trick of doing, and the fevered brain 
evidently made an attempt to remember the hid- 
ing place of the vinaigrette, but the effort was too 
much, 

“I cannot think,” she said woefully; “I can- 
not recollect where it was, put. Everything is in 
confusion since Fidéle fell sick. If you will 
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look in my dressing-case or—oh, anywhere you 
please !—mty head is in such a whirl.” 

“ Never mind,” said Madam Leroy soothingly, 
“ Don’t trouble to think—I can easily bring mine.” 

** No, no,” protested the plaintive voice strong- 
ly enough in its energetic pleading, and the 
petite hands of the dame de qualité were closed 
tightly about the needle-pricked fingers of her 
embroiderer—“ Dear Madam, do not leave me 
for a moment even. You can not dream how 
terribly I felt till you came.” 

“But I would only go to my room for the 
pungent salts, and return with the bottle imme- 
diately.” 

“ Well, there is Babette, send her for it,” as 
the alert French maid fluttered into the apart- 
ment, “I cannot spare you.” 

Babette advanced eagerly, her black eyes 
sparkling joyously.at the sight of her charmante 
Madame in such familiar juxtaposition with /a 
belle Anglaise of her modish suite. Not the 
absence of the Worth costume could wholly 
damp her ecstasy, so in keeping with the elegance 
of the room appeared her stately, handsome 
Madame, though clad still in her ordinary suit of 
rusty black. 

She had the good taste, however, to receive 
the directions of her whilom mistress in deferen- 
tial silence, and, when they were finished, de- 
parted with alacrity to fetch the wjnaigrette from 
the attic room, She returned speedily with it, 
and the writing-desk which Madam Leroy had 
directed her to bring also. The vinaigrette Ma- 
«iam Leroy gave to the invalid to inhale from, 
whilst she, having taken the desk of richly inlaid 
ebony from Babette, sat down near the lounge, 
cand began to write rapidly. For a while the sick 
fancy of her charge was emgrossed by an inspec- 
‘tion of the scent-bottle. It was a dijou of a vinai- 
grette, handsomer even than the gemmed one 
‘Sir Richard had given her on her last birthday. 
-“ An expensive appurtenance of the toilet for a 
seamstress,” thought the busy brain; “and what 
a superb writing-desk she has, I strongly sus- 
pect this Madame to be the princess of the White 
Cat story.” Aloud she abruptly asked: “To 
whom are you writing ?” 

A slight flush rose to Annette’s cheek, but she 
answered promptly : “ I am sending a note to the 
Herr Doctor of whom I spoke to you—” 

“ Asking him to call to see me? Would it not 
have been better for the Gast-wirth of the hotel 
to summon him ?” 

This time Madam Leroy’s color was unmis- 
takable, aad the blue eyes watching ber were 
quick to see it, Nevertheless Madam Leroy 
was otherwise self-possessed, as she replied 
promptly as before: “I rather think it better to 
write to him myself. He would probably not 
come for a mere message from the hotel, as he is 
‘mot a regular practitioner.” 





“Ah! I understand, I believe you said this 


Count Von Léwen was a special friend of yours,” 


“ Yes,” said Madam Leroy, hesitating just a — 


second, “the Herr Doctor is a good friend of 
mine.” : 

“So he will come to give me his horrid physic 
merely because you wish him to do so—I mean,” 
looking at her questioningly—* just because you 
and he are special friends ?”’ 

Madam Leroy wrote on without speaking. 

“ Is that it ?”’ persisted the inquisitive little lady, 
pressing the question home. “ Will he come to 
see me only to please you? simply because yoy 
are such great friends ?” 

*“ Do you know,” said Annette, smiling still, as 
she kept on writing, “if it were not for your 
title, my lady, I might suspect you of being a 
Yankee ?”’ 

«“ Why so?” 

“I may best answer your question by adopting 
the Scotch method of asking another in return, 
Do you know the Yankees are famous for asking 
questions ?”” 

The hectic spread from the cheek to the fore. 
head of her ladyship. 

“You are right to rebuke me,” she said in. 
genuously ;“ Richard often tells me I am over. 
curious—but this time you must pardon the inad. 
vertence towards yourself, as it arose from rest. 
lessness, or rather the desire to be beguiled into 
a forgetfulness of pain.” 

“ Well,” said Madam Leroy, folding her note 
and addressing it, “ I have finished writing now, 
and am ready to devote myself exclusively to 
soothing your pain as far as possible.” 

Then, having sealed the note, she handed it to 
Babette, with directions to have it forwarded by 
a speedy messenger from the clerk’s office. 

“TI do not think it will be very long before he 
comes, if the note finds him at his residence in the 

Walsche-Spital,” she said, returning to her seat 
by the invalid. 

“The Walsche-Spital?” repeated Lady Alice, 
wondering. “That must be the square where 
Richard and I called the day after we reached 
Prague to leave letters of introduction for Pfince 
Lobkowitz. The Prince was out of the city, so 
we only saw his magnificent gardens and picture 
gallery. But I am sure his palace was in the 
Walsche-Spital.” 

“Yes,” replied Annette, quietly. “ It is the 
same place. The Graf Von Lowen is physician 
in charge of Prince Lobkowitz’s household.” 

Lady Alice did not speak again for a time, but 
lay quite still and subdued under the pleasant 
manipulations of Madam Leroy’s finger-tips. 
Nevertheless her fevered brain was busy with 
the incongruities of the jeweled vinaigrette, the 
inlaid ebony desk, the titled friend in his fash- 
ionable quarter at Prague, and the lowly life of 
the queenly woman beside her. 
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Zs 
Madam Leroy could but suspect the drift of 
her thought, but she said nothing, and, by and 

, the invalid’s ideas reverted to herself. 

She stirred impatiently: “I suppose this Hers 
Doctor friend of yours will dose ‘me with medi- 
cine, and put me to bed at once,” she said, 

lantly. 

Annette laughed slightly. 

«He will give you medicine undoubtedly; 
put I hope to have you in bed before he arrives, 
Babette will return directly, and she and I to- 
gether can manage to effect the movement with- 
out giving you much inconvenience,” 

Lady Alice sighed. 

#] suppose I am in for a real spell of sick- 
ness ?”” 

“[ hope not.” Annette tried to speak cheer- 
fully, but failing, vented her vexation on the ab- 
sent; “ Your husband, though, should not have 
exposed you to the malaria of Rome, and then 
betaken himself to the pure air of Switzerland, 
Jeaving you in this strait among strangers.” She 
had spoken the censure with @ vehement indig- 
nation, which was wholly lost upon the wronged 
wifewho was looking up at her with wide open 
amazed eyes. 

“My husband ?” repeated her fetite ladyship 
jnatone of wonder. “ Oh! you mean Richard— 
Sir Richard Luxmore, do you not ?” 

“Yes, your husband,” replied Annette, speak- 
ing gently, having a fear that her patient was 
growing flighty. ‘He might have known you 
would be sick.” 

Lady Alice laughed a heartsome, merry laugh, 
in spite of the pain racking her temples, and, 
whils) Madam Leroy was looking around at the 
door, anxious for the coming of the Herr Doctor 
or Babette, she said, laughing again. “ You think 
Richard a regular Bluebeard of a husband then, 
do you? Why he is the noblest, gentlest, best 
man in the three kingdoms—my Richard is, 
Madam Leroy.” 

“It says much for his goodness that you are so 
loyal in your devotion to him, dear lady,” said 
Annette, feeling her sentiment softened toward 
the truant husband. 

“Ah, I love him better than anything in the 
world,” said her ladyship earnestly. ‘ And he 
loves me almost as much, I think. How troubled 
he will be to find me ill. I wish he were here 
now,” 

“I wish so “too,” heartily echoed Madam 
Leroy. “Is there no way to reach him with the 
news of your sickness ?’’ 

“I do not know his address, or indeed by 
which route he was to go. He said it would be 
tseless to write, as he would be on the move up 
in the mountains the whole time. Lipscombe 
knew the route, but he is away, you know.” 

Babette returned at the moment, and, seeing 
that Lady Alice’s fever was momently increasing, 


cited. 
do not want a professional, I want you. 
will nurse me till Richard comes, will you not ? 


drop of his physic shall pass my lips. 
me, dear Madam Leroy.” 





Madam Leroy proceeded without delay to carry 
into execution her project for installing the 
invalid in bed before the arrival of the physician. 


CHAPTER III. 


The transfer from the sofa-lounge, in the re- 
ception room, to the couch in the chamber ad- 
joining, proved a more difficult task than Madam 
Leroy had anticipated. Lady Alice was blinded 
and dizzied by the pain she suffered whenever 
she attempted to exert herself in any way; so, 
finally, Madam and Babette had to lift her in 
their arms and carry the dainty fragile form to 
the sleeping room, where the snowy bed, with its 
eider down softness, might yield a measure of re- 
pose to the aching, wearied limbs in which every 
pulsation was pain. 

Yet even when she was settled in bed, Annette 
was troubled to mark the riotous play of the 
blood in her swollen veins. The sweet voice, 
too, was pitched to a high key, and the blue eyes 
were alight with excitement. 

“Why does not this Herr Doctor friend of 
yours come on now ?”’ she asked, moving rest- 
lessly, when Babette had gone a second time into 
the ante-room to see if the physician had arrived. 
“ If he is orte of Prince Lobkowitz’s dignitaries he 
will never think, though, of obeying’ your sum- 
mons.” 

“TI think. he will come,” replied Madam 
Leroy, soothingly. 

“ Well, when he comes you will not think of 
deserting me?” questioned the sharpened voice, 
suspiciously. Annette made a pass or two with 
her cool hands over the fevered temples, hesitat- 
ing for a reply. 

“You are thinking of deserting me, I know, 
when he comes,” the invalid said again, still 
more sharply. ‘ Why do you not say you are?” 

“The Herr Doctor will probably wish you to 
have a professional nurse, and you will not have 
need of me.” 

“ Yes, I wiil,’’ contradicted Lady Alice, lifting 
herself to her elbow, and growing terribly ex- 
“I will have no other nurse but you. . I 
You* 


Promise me before the doctor comes, or not a 
Promise 


Annette felt inclined to promise anything to 
quiet her charge, yet she hesitated to promise 
just this thing Lady Alice wanted, for the simple 
reason, that it was a matter of bread and meat 
with her. She was no longer in a position to 
act the part of sister of charity gratuitously. 
Therefore she hesitated while Lady Alice listened 
in eager agitation for her decision. Then a 
sudden thought occurred to her, 
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“If you will give me Fidéle’s place as your 
maid, I can stay with you and nurse you until 
Sir Richard returns.” 

The,one young woman, rich in all the world’s 
good gifts, looked at the other for a single mo- 
ment in surprise, then seeming to have an intui- 
tive comprehension of her companion’s necessity, 
said eagerly: 

“Make your own terms, only stay with me and 
you shall have Fidéle’s place and double Fidéle’s 
wages.” 

“ No,” said Madafn Leroy, gently, “I shall 
be content with what Fidéle got. In addition, I 
shall have the pleasure of doing what I canto 
render you comfortable, with the hope of winning 
your esteem and confidence.” 

With a gentle, gracious courtesy, Lady Alice 
drew Madam Leroy’s hand from her forehead 


down to her lips, pressing it to them for a second. | 


“It was not my habit,” she said, smiling:a 
little, “to kiss Fidéle’s hand, though I had con- 
fidence in her. Did I not say I would give you 
more than I gave to her ?” 

“It is the salutation of a gentle woman to one 
she would make her friend for life, and I thank 
you for’ the tribute to my own birthright,” said 
Annette, in a voice tremulous with emotion. 

An instant later Babette fluttered in to an- 
nounce that Monsieur le Docteur was in waiting, 
aud desired to see A/adame in the reception- 

_rvom. 

Madam Leroy went at once to meet him. As 
she entered the ante-room, the Herr Doctor ad- 
vanced eagerly to greet her, and they met as 
friends who understood each other, shaking 
hands cordially. In his German fashion he 
would indeed have done homage to the needle- 
pricked fingers, just as Lady Alice Luxmore had 
done; but he knew too well what her customs 
and wishes demanded, so contented himself with 
the lowly obeisance made over them, as they lay 
warm and white in his grasp. 

“I had your note, and came without delay, 
you see,” he said, smiling a little. “I trust, 
however, the patient you have for me is not your- 
self.” 

‘Oh no,” she replied, answering his smile. 
“Tam, you know, the impersonation of health. 
I took the liberty of calling you in professionally 
to see a lady sick in there,” pointing to the 
chamber—“ a victim, I fear, to the malarial 
poison of Rome.” 

“ A friend of yours ?”’ he questioned, 

She shook her head, her lips curving somewhat 
bitterly. “ A friend ?—oh, no—at least not yet,” 
having a sudden remembrance of her ladyship’s 
caress, “I had never met her until some three 
hours ago. It would be easy enough for me to 
give the names and titles of my friends at this 


She looked at him with a half smile on her lips, 
“It is a limited list, but makes up in q 
what it lacks in numbers; 


mein Herr,” hold. 


——..., 


ing up one finger to count off on it his own name 
and titles, and speaking softly in his own to 
“ Der Herr Doctor, Graf Ludwig Johannes Karl 
Von Léwen, physician in charge, and friend 
counselor of the household of the noble Pring 


Lobkowitz. 
Freund ?” 


list is it not, mej 


Her voice was low and gentle, and her manner 
most gracious; yet, notwithstanding, his fag 


clouded over. 


“You have not acted as if you cherished th 
quality or quantity of your friendship, if I am the 


sole embodiment thereof.’’ 


She stretched out her hand to him, having the 
air of an empress conferring a distinction. 

“Have I not asked a great favor of your 
friendship to-day ? To whom else could I hay 
gone, freely asking, and expecting freely to -4 


ceive ?”’ 


He took her hand cordially, and the cloag 


passed away. 


“You are right,” he said, kindly if reproach, 
fully, “ You give me esteem and frien 
and I must school myself to be not ungrateful fg 


these blessings.” 
“Yes,” said she, smiling again. 


“Ty give 


such as 1 have, as Peter and John gave at th 


Gate Beautiful.” 


* And I,” he rejoined in quick repartee, “4n 
like the suppliant at their feet, preferring th 
gifts bestowed, to showers of silver and gold.” 

She colored, but asked naively, “ If then Ia 
pleased, and my friend is pleased with that which 
we have to bestow upon each other, is not th 
quality and the quantity of our friendship all thi 


either of us could desire ?”’ 


“ You put a broad construction upon my co 
tent,” he answered, half amused, half vexed, 
“but I must accept your interpretation of m 


words, I suppose.” 


“If I may interpret your action also, I hope! 
may construe your presence here into an intention 
to yield to my wish in the matter of tak 
charge of my patient in yonder,” she said, 
ing the dangerous ground upon which he 


trenching. 


“It would be a new thing for me to 


against any wish of yours.” 


“Then you will permit me to take you tom 


her at once.” 


“ Yes, only you have not told me the name 


your patient yet. 


If not a friend of yours, whoi 


she? A countrywoman in whom you 


interest ?”’ 


“ Not even that,” she said frankly. 


“ She 


a Lady Luxmore, of England. Her hush 
Sir Richard Luxmore, is in Switzerland wilh 





present juncture.” — 
* Name them for me then,” he urged, eagerly. 


party of English tourists.” Then she proc 
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to explain to him the isolated condition of her 
charge ; telling him of the maid’s sickness and 
return to France, accompanied by her ladyship’s 
other servant—whom her husband had left to 


- take charge of her—and how the day after their 


departure her ladyship was stricken with the chill 
and fever likewise. 

# And so you stepped in to supply the defection 
of husband and servants—was that it?” he 
asked. 

«J came to see if I could be of service to Lady 
Laxmore, certainly,” she answered, quietly ; ‘* and 
I tind her so much in need of my attendance, 
and so averse to resigning me, that I have agreed 
to remain with her in the place of her absent 
femme de chambre —at least until her husband’s re- 
turn. Wait,” she interposed, seeing directly the 
indignant flush leaping into the Saxon fairness of 
his cheek. ‘It was for this reason I the more 
earnestly desired to secure for her ladyship the 
attendance of mein wurdiger Freund, der Herr 
Doctor, Graf Von Lowen, who would treat her 
case more skillfully, I reflected, or who would 
render for me more soft and easy the slippers of 
the absent Fidéle.”’ 

“ You are an adroit flatterer,” he said, relaxing 
some of the sternness of his frown. “ But your 
flattery, though pleasant, cannot wholly obliter- 
aie the fact that you accept this humble position, 
having rejected one which even you might re- 
gard as more eligible, or honorable, if.I may use 
plain speech.” 

She shook her head. “ It is in my power, you 
know, to make a return for the benefits resulting 
to me from this position as Dienst Madchen. The 
other place | must have taken empty-handed with 
no hope of requiting the bestower of its high pre- 
ferments. Besides, mein Freund, Lady Lux- 
more ‘has my promise that I will nurse her well 
again, or at least, that I will stay with her until 
the return of her husband. Must I starve then, 
while the needle rusts in my embroidery? The 
alternative is to serve in the shoes of the absent 
Fidéle—that is, unless you intend to exercise 
tyrannical power as physician in charge, and so 
expel me and establish a professional nurse in 
my place ?” 

He smiled a little queerly. 

“If I am to be physician in charge, I shall 
scarcely exercise a power which would exclude 
you from association with myself in a daily at- 
tendance upon this Lady Luxmore.”’ : 

Madam Leroy colored. It had not before oc- 
curred to her what intimate relations would nec- 
essarily be established between the nurse and 
doctor of one as ill as she feared Lady Luxmore 
was going to be. Yet she did not falter. She 
would not desert her ladyship after the promise 
she had made her. 

“I hope 1 may do my duty to your patient so 
faittifully that you shall have no cause to regret 





compliance with her wish and mine .in the 
matter,’ she said gravely. “I know something 
of malarial diseases, having spent much of my 
life about the low grounds of the Mississippi 
river,’ and, with a slight smile, “I moreover 
promise unquestioning obedience whilst under 
your orders, Herr Doctor.” 

“It is a tempting promise you volunteer,” he 
said, significantly. “I may be tyrannical in the 
exaction of it.” 

“I have tested your generosity too often to 
fear yau when vested with a brief authority,” she 
said, smiling. ‘“ But come. As you and I are to 
be responsible to this lady’s husband for her wel- 
fare in his absence, I beg you will see her with- 
out further delay ; and when you have seen her, 
I think you will not be sorry I sent for you. She 
is certainly one of the loveliest patients you have 
had for many a day.” 

So indeed he found her, and his interest was at 
once excited, as Annette’s had been, in behalf of 
the helpless young stranger thus cast upon his 
care. Consequently, Madam Leroy, having 
entered upon her duties as femme de chambre 
and sick-nurse, found in him a zealous assistant in 
her unremitting attention to their charge. Yet, 
at the end of a fortnight she was herself worn 
and weary, and sick at heart—not that the Herr 
Doctor had not devoted his entire skill to the 
preservation of the life grown dear to her, nor 
that she had not found in Babette an active and 
efficient aid, but simply because, in defiance of 
what all three had done, they had not ‘een able 
to release Lady Alice Luxmore from the grip of 
the disease which had laid its deadly hold upon 
her. Moreover, while the disease had increased 
in virulence, the demands upon Annette’s energies 
had increased proportionally; for it was soon 
evident that, whether battling with pain and de- 
lirium, or sunk in the lethargy of weakness, her 
ladyship gave the preference always to the minis- 
trations of her nurse. Madam Leroy’s touch 
was the one to soothe and give relief, and her 
voice the one to rouse to conscionsness, 

Hence, the Herr Doctor found her always en- 
grossed within the confines of the sick chamber ; 
and, if he had hoped to see much of her from 
day to day during his visits to their patient, he 
experienced. but the most unsatisfactory realiza- 
tion of his dreams as the time went by, and she 
devoted herself more and more assiduously to her 
dependent charge. He found it difficult, indeed, 
to allure her ever from the bedside of her lady- 
ship, unless it was for some consultation or direc- 
tion regarding the medicine to be administered, 
or the treatment to be resorted to. 

“ You will kill yourself,” he said to her, pro- 
testingly, when they had just finished one of these 
conferences, during which he could but note her 
pallor and decrease of flesh. 

“ Oh, no; I hope not—at least not until I have 
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helped you to save her life,” she rejoined. 
“ Hers seems to have been such a life of sunshine 
—of brightness. She has been blithe-hearted as 
a wren, with not a care for the morrow. So ten- 
derly devoted, too, is she to her husband, of 
whom, in her delirium, she talks so much. He 
must be a generous-hearted, devoted husband ; 
yet how strange it is that he neither comes nor 
sends to see about his wife !’’ 

“His wife?” repeated the Herr Doctor, be- 
wildered. “Oh, you are speaking of her lady- 
ship and Sir Richard Luxmore,” an amused ex- 
pression lighting his eyes. “It is strange—but 
I quite forgot to explain to you that Sir 
Richard—” 

Here Babette, who in their absence was 
watcher in the sick room, put her beribboned 
coiffure through the door to announce to Mon- 
steur le docteur, in her sibilant whisper, that the 
hour had arrived for the administration of her 
ladyship’s stimulant. He arose at once to go and 
prepare the medicine, and Annette half arose also 
to accompany him. But he stepped before her 
chair and would not permit her to get up. 

* Sit still,” he said, in a peremptory tone. “ I 
can, I believe, measure these drops quite as well 
as you could, and you are wearing yourself to 
death at this rate. I intended awhile ago to say 
to you that if you do not take more rest, eat 
more, and shift more of this burden upon Babette’s 
shoulders and mine, I intend to exercise the 
tyrannical power you dreaded at first. That is, I 
will put a professional in your place.”’ 

She smiled, but looked defiant. 

** Suppose the time has come when I will not 
accept dismissal ?” 

He raised his finger, threateningly. 

“Remember your promise to obey orders. I 
might withdraw from your case if you should 
grow too rebellious,” 

“I do not believe you would have the heart to 
forsake it, for the sake of your.own interest in 
your patient. She seems to have won your heart 
as she has done mine, by her loveliness and gen- 
tleness,”’ 

“ Yes,” said he, moving a little abruptly from 
her side, “I did not expect to feel so deeply in- 
terested in the fate of a stranger, but, as you say, 
this little English lady is very lovely. But, 
suddenly recrossing the length of the table to her 
side, “ I think I had best tell you now, that it is 
but a tipping of the balance one way or the other, 
whether she lives ordies. If Lipscombe has suc- 
ceeded in tracing Sir Richard, and he has learned 
of her illness in time to reach here to-night, before 
it is too late to make Her conscious of his pres- 
ence, the sight of him may arouse her. Beyond 
this it is a chance for or against her as the matter 
now stands.” 

Madam Leroy had risen to her feet, and was 
standing before him pale and shaken. 





ey 


“It is terrible,” she said, in a low voice, [¢ — 
he does not come to-night, then when he does ar. “ 
rive he may find her—dead!’—a quick shiver 
running over her. “ What was it you were go, 
ing to tell me about him awhile ago? Has any. 
thing been heard from him, or from Lipscombe? 
Has there been an accident ?” 

“ No, not a word has come from either since 
the telegram from Lipscombe in Zurich, Saying 
he was on the track. I hope, indeed, they may 
be on their way to Prague by this time. What | 
was intending to explain to you was—but wait 
here until I return. I see Babette beckoning me 
again. Lady Alice may be aroused from her 
stupor, and if so I may be able to promise better 
of her condition—God grant it””—with unusual 
fervor. 

“If-she is awake, had I not better go in with 
you ?” 

“« No, because if conscious she would see at once 
the traces of excitement in your face. Calm your, 
self here, so you may go to her if she asks for 
you,” . 

He passed into the chamber while Madam 
Leroy crossed to the windows commanding a view 
of the entrance of the courtyard below. She 
wished to note the arrivals, hoping to recognize 
Lipscombe among them. She hoped also to 
divert her mind thus from the thought suggested 
by Doctor Von Léwen. But it seemed impos. 
sible to master the deadly chill creeping over her, 

** What if she should die ?”” was the perpetually 
recurring refrain of her thought. Ah! she had 
never realized until now, how closely this young 
creature had inwound herself with her own heart 
fibres. Strangely enough, the clinging of those 
helpless arms about her neck had stirred a pulse, 
Annette had not felt throbbing in her breast for 
four years. She had learned to love another 
human creature, and her heart, paralyzed by the 
blow fate had dealt it so long ago, had been 
revivified, but to experience another pang in the 
death of this fair young Englishwoman, Oh! 
if the husband would only come—there might be 
hope for her life even yet, the Herr Doctor had 
said. But already two or three of the day's 
coaches had emptied their passengers in the 
courtyard whilst she had stood looking down at 
the arrivals, and yet it seemed that neither train 
had brought the truant husband back to his right- 
ful post at the bedside of his dying wife. En 
grossed by thoughts like these, she did not hear 
the footsteps of Babette crossing the floor to her 
side. She was, therefore, startled and alarmed 
when the light touch fell upon the sleeve of her 
robe. : 

* What is it, Babette ?”’ 

“Qh! pardon, chére Madame ; 1 have startled 
you. It is nothing but that my lady is awake 
and asks for you.” 


“She is rational, then, good Babette™ 
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§, Madam Leroy questioned eagerly, while moving 


towards the chamber. 

« Rationel?”’?. echoed the French woman, 
shrugging her shoulders. “ Out, Madame ; that 
is, she wanders not in brain—/oude fois, she wan- 
ders in spirit, I think, A/ére du sacré ceur! She 


. jg weaker than a new born babe, chére Madame.” 


The black eyes of the impressionable Babette 
were glittering with tears, and a sudden fear 
seized Annette. 

«Do you mean that she is dying, Babette ?” 

“ Merci de Dieu! Isaid not so, dear heart. 
Monsieur le Docteur thinks she is better, and will 
live if she can but sleep now.” ° 

“He told you so?” asked her mistress, ex- 
citedly. 

« Non, Madame ; but he told my lady herself 
so not five minutes since, when he was urging 
her to take the drops. Dear heart,” continued 
the maid, lowering her voice, and speaking in a 
wheedling tone, as she stopped in front of her 
mistress, her variable mood changing into an 
active partisanship in behalf of what she sup- 
posed to be her Madame’s threatening interests ; 
“dear heart, how may I beseech you to look a 
litle more closely to the card a beneficent des- 
tiny has thrust into your hand. It will slip from 
your hold if you take not care.” 

“Of what awful consequence do you wish to 
warn me, Babette ?”’ questioned Madam Leroy, 
bewildered. ‘ Explain yourself in your own 
tongue. Your mongrel speech of English, Ger- 
man, and French is at times inexplicable, even to 
me.” 

“ Madame [” said Babette, impressively, enun- 
ciating her suspicion in her own language, 
“guard thyself; for, if the lovely English lady 
survives, the coronet which should be yours, will 
rest upon her blonde tresses. Ah! cherie, Mon- 
sleur le Docteur hangs over her with the heart 
solicitude.”’ 

“ Babette,” sternly said Madam Leroy, “ how 
often must I rebuke your senseless chatter. What 
would Sir Richard Luxmore say to hear you 
speak of Monsieur le Docteur as the adorer of 
his wife? That is not an English mode of talk- 
; ” 

“ Helas! thou art offended with’ thy faithful 
Babette, dear heart. But she speaks not amiss. 
Know’st thou not that /a delle Anglaise is no 
wife? Hast thou not heard that Sir Richard 
Luxmore——” 

Madam Leroy caught the arm of the voluble 
speaker: “‘ What has happened to Sir Richard 
Luxmore ?” she said, pale from excitement. 
“ Have they heard that he is dead ?” 

“Dead! mon Dieu, non, Madame. They have 
heard nothing of him yet, they say. I was only 
telling you.” 

“O Babette!’ said her mistress, pushing her 
aside somewhat petulantly, “I have no time or 








taste for your gossip at present. My nerves are 
unstrung, and my brain is bewildered. I can not 
divine the meaning of your babble.” 

She opened the door of the chamber, and, pass- 
ing within, left Babette smiling in her sleeve over 
a brilliant idea which had just occurred to her 
volatile brain. 

“ La belle Anglaise shall be welcome to Mon- 
steur le Docteur,” she murmured half aloud, “if 
it be true, as Lipscombe bragged to Fidéle and 
me, that no family of England had more honor 
than these Luxmores. One thing is certain, the 
noble baron will, in all his travels, find no woman 
whose style is more comme ii faut than that of 
ma chére Madame. Where could he find a 
handsomer mistress for the head of his table? 
Let us hope he is only as free as our delle Anglaise 
in here, leaves him. After all, Momsteur le Doc- 
teur is but one of these German savages, not- 
withstanding his titles and ribbons. This Sir 
Richard Luxmore, the English diplomat, is some- 
how different. “ Ah! well,’’ nodding her head, 
** We shall see what we shall see,” . 


CHAPTER IV. 


“She is ill—very ill, certainly; but there is 
much to hope from the profound sleep in which 
she has been lying for the past two hours,”’was 
the dictum of the Herr Doctor regarding the 
condition of his patient in ste 72 of the Zngiis- 
cher Hof. Ue was standing at the threshold of 
the sutte, speaking to the dust-colored traveler, 
who plied him with questions and listened in 
white-lipped anguish for the answers he dreaded. 

*“*How long will her slumber last, do you 
think ?” 

‘“‘ If she wakens, it may be in the next. hour,” 
was the answer, evasively given. 

“If she wakerts—you surely do not mean” 
A constriction of the speaker’s throat cut short 
the question. 

The Herr Doctor twisted his eye-glasses with 
a peculiarly nervous motion. 

“I must not deceive you, Sir Richard,” he 
said, hesitating. “This sleep may be the salva- 
tion of my patient—but there is a possibility—a 
remote one, I hope—that her life may pass away in 
the very exhaustion of her repose,” 

Sir Richard Luxmore made a gesture of fierce 
impatience, 

“I must see her at once. Wilh you lead the 


+ way ?” 


“My dear Sir Richard,” protested the phy- 
siclan, speaking with considerable emphasis, “ if 
my patient is startled at this crisis, I will not be 
answerable for the consequence. All will be 
lost. Are you sure, then, that you have the self- 
control to enter and leave her room in absolute 
silence? You are spent by travel and excite- 
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ment. Indeed, you look like an invalid yourself, 
and seem hardly able to stand. Have you been 
ill ?” 

“I had a fall into a Swiss crevasse ten days 
ago, so that when my servant, Lipscombe, 
reached me with the news of my sister’s illness, 
I was ill myself at one of the Alpine chalets, 
from whence I came direct to Prague as soon as 
I was able to travel. Lipscombe, here—help me 
off with this duster—and mind you do not brush 
my arm.”’ 


As the valet cautiously uncovered the disabled 


member, Doctor Von Léwen’s practised -glance 
immediately detected the imperfect splintering. 

“You must let me have a look at that broken 
bone when you have rested awhile; itis not 
properly bandaged,” he said to Sir Richard, who 
winced at the slight touch he laid upon the 
splints. 

“No,” said Sir Richard, resolutely repressing 
a further exhibition of suffering; “ it is not prop- 
erly dressed, and I fear is imperfectly set. The 
guide was the only surgeon in our party, so he 
set and bound up my arm. Afterwards, when 
Lipscombe got to me, I would not permit the 
splints to be removed les: it should retard my re- 
turn to Prague. But I am ready now, doctor.” 

“You will persist in seeing her,then? She 
must know nothing of your presence in her cham- 
ber, and her appearance will prove a great shock 
to you. She is much changed.” 

“I can imagine so when you tell me she may 
never arouse from her present slumber. You need 
not fear, however, that I will give expression to any 
surprise or emotion in her presence. I must see 
ler once more.” 

* Very well. It was my duty to warn you, but 
I cannot wonder at your determination. Nor, if 
you will guard yourself, can there be any danger. 
You had best go in alone. This,’ cautiously, 
opening the door of No. 72, “is, as you know, 
the first room of your suite. Beyond is the cham- 
ber where lady Alice lies. Step carefully; do 
not speak—indeed, guard yourself at every point 
for her life’s sake.’’_ 

“TI will be careful,” Sir Richard rejoined ; but 
as he was about to move forward, a sudden thought 
occurred to him. He turned back from the 
threshold to speak to the Herr Doctor. 

“ I remember Lipscombe told me Fidéle was ab- 
sent, and that Lady Alice had a new femme de 
chambre, or nurse with her. May not a stranger 
be surprised or betrayed into an exclamation 
should I goin unannounced? Who is the nurse ?” 

Doctor Von Lowen smiled a trifle queerly. 

“ Madam Leroy is the name of the nurse who 
has charge of my patient. She is the widow of 
an American, who died in this hotel four years 
ago. I can answer for it, I think, that she wiil 
not be betrayed into any exhibition of surprise at 
your appearance, for she is a most sensible woman, 





and does not readily lose her self-possession under 
any circumstances.” 

Sir Richard nodded his appreciation. 

“ Lipscombe told me she was a most estimable, 
competent woman. I am glad you secured one 
so well] adapted to the position.” 

The Herr Doctor experienced a rising indigna. 
tion towards this cool consideration of the service 
Madam Leroy had in reality rendered to his 
patient. 

“Madam Leroy,”’ he said, brusquely, “ finds 
it not difficult to adapt herself to any position she 
assumes. In this case it would be injustice tp 
her not to assure you, Sir Richard, that my efforts 
in behalf of your sister would have been unayail- 
ing, but for the tender care, the unremitting ag. 
tentions of this lady. But for her you would not, 
I believe, have found Lady Alice Luxmore living 
at this moment.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Richard, in his stiff, English 
way, “it is altogether fortunate you were able 
to secure her attendance. I shall see that she 
loses nothing by her kindness to Lady Alice.” 

He inclined his head in a parting salute to the 
titled Herr Doctor, and, stepping over the thresh. 
old with hushed footfall crossed the floor of the 
ante-room to the sick chamber opposite. Doctor 
Von Lowen looked after him a second with the 
queer smile again hovering about his lips, 

“I wonder which will be the more surprised 
of the two—the American widow or the English 
diplomat. But, ach, ungluck stifter that I am} 
Did I not fail to undeceive Madame regarding 
the relationship of this baron to her charge; hus 
band and wife they certainly are not, yet she has 
been under this impression from the first, it 
seems, and now the brother has gone in where 
she is, and she may betray her impression, Well, 
of such complications are webs of the Parce 
woven, and the destinies of these two may be 
woven in with them. Nor am I a dog in the 
manger to begrudge Madame happiness, though 
she will accept none of it from me.” Neverthe 
less the smile left his genial face as he passed 
into the ante-room, where he would await the re- 
turn of Sir Richard from his sister’s chamber. In 
the meantime Sir Richard had reached the door 
which, standing ajar, would yield him noiseless 
admittance to the sick room. 

On the way thither he had given scarcely more 
than a passing thought to the devoted nurse whom 
he was to find ministering to his sick darling; 
“ The widow of an American,” he had repeated 
in thought. “ Most of the widows of Americans 
are energetic, sensible women, who step into the 
shoes of their departed lords. But, doubtless, 
this Madam Leroy is an exceptionally gentle, 
motherly soul, who has taken my poor little 
Alicia into her kind heart. Assuredly her de 
votion shall not go unrewarded.”’ With bated 
breath he lifted the fortiére, and, a moment 
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jater, was within the twilight of the sick chamber. 
The bed white, smooth, unstirred, guided his 
footsteps through the shadows, and brought him 
to the side of his fever-stricken Allie, lying there- 
on sleeping—perchance dying! Dying? “Was 
she not already dead ?” he was forced to ask 
himself, as he stood looking down upon her. So 
sill she lay—so white—so changed! Oh, 
heavens, if he had come only to find this mock- 
ing semblance of his bright, winsome, beauteous 
‘allie! It was this fear which thrilled him to the 
heart, which held his whole being in thrall, as he 
swoped over the couch, seeing only the hollow, 
white cheeks, the sunken eyelids half lifted, and 
showing the sweet blue eyes without a ray of the 
soul-light which was wort to illumine them with 
joy at his coming, the blue-veined temples, catch- 
ing none of the olden glory from the rings of 

iden hair haloing them. . 

There was a mist before his sight, through 
which he saw even these things indistinctly. He 
passed his hand over lis eyes, in rough impa- 
tience, cleaning his vision. Ah! at last he could 
see that the blue veins were not wholly emptied 
of their life-drops; the long lashes did not yet 
brush only cheeks of insensate marble, 

“She is not dead, hut sleepeth,” he whispered 
softly, yet having a tremor of the heart, remem- 
bering how it must require the mandate of the 
Master—* Maiden, arise ” before she could come 
forth from that deathly repose to be again the de- 
light of his life. 

“Poor little one,” was the refrain of his 
heart’s lament. “ Poor little dear, you have been 
sick unto death verily ; but please God, you shali 
be spared to me yet.” 

A moment of agonized beseeching, as the strong 
head bowed upon the pillow near the tresses of 
gold, then Sir Richard stood erect, almost statue- 
like in his immobility beside the couch, to wait 
the issue of that conflict between life and death. 
Out of the dusk of the chamber other outlines 
presently grew upon his vision, Amid the snowy 
heap of draperies about his sister’s couch he traced 
another heap of whiteness. Was it another mo- 
tionless figure stretched beside that of Lady Alice ? 
Yes indeed, it was a second, white-clad figure, 
and on the pillow, close to the rings of gold, an- 
other sleeper’s head was resting peacefully. Out 
of the dimness, too, gleamed the shimmer of au- 
burn hair, throwing into relief the lustrousness of 
aiace scarcely less white than Lady Alice’s own. 
In their waxen pallor also, the outlines of the pro- 
file, clearecut and perfect, were yet more suggest- 
ive of those of a Phidian statue. He saw ata 
glance that the face was a young, beautiful, high- 
bred one. Who could she be? Sir Richard 
studied the sleeper furtively—puzzling himself 
over the fact that neither Lipseombe nor the Herr 
Doctor had given him an intimation of the pres- 
ence of this new friend of Lady Alice. 


my poor little dear,” he said to, himself, compas- 
sionating her for the vigils she must have kept, 
to bring that look of harassment and weariness to 
her face. “She looks as if she had taken no 
time for rest day or night. Yet who can she be 
to feel this deep interest in my poor darling? 





“ She is sleeping scarcely less profoundly than 


Alice, too, must love her, else her poor, wasted 
fingers would not cling so closely to hers. Who- 
ever she may be, heaven bless her for this minis- 


try to my dear girl.” 


The invocation, voiced in thought only as it 
was, or else the fixed gaze of the steady gray 
eyes, had possibly the power to reach the slum- 
bering senses of Annette Leroy. 

At all events she awoke suddenly; not with a 
start, for the fingers clasping those of the sleeper 
beside her did not eventwitch, The dark, lumi- 
nous eyes opened widely without warning, at 
once fastening their regards upon the gray ones 
opposite. 

If Sir Richard Luxmore had been at a loss to 
place her, Madam Leroy, after the first instant 
of conjecture, was at no loss to recognize him. 

“It is the laggard husband,” was her prompt 
decision. 

Her gaze had in it probably an intimation of 
this uncompromising prescience, for somehow 
the returned truant felt condemned, or grew 
nervous and uncertain as though doomed under 
the stare of Medusa eyes. Yet he did not flinch 
from her judgment, 

“She condemns my actions, knowing nothing 
of their cause,” he rightly thought, divining her 
sentiment, ‘She thinks I have been criminally 
neglectful of my poor little Allie, but how could 
I come when bound by such shackles as these ?”’ 

He did net resist the temptation to exculpate 
himself from her tacit charge, but deliberateiy 
lifted back the hanging sleeve of his coat, show- 
ing to her the arm fastened with bandages and 
splints. There was a startled flash of compre- 
hension, then a liquid softness extinguished the 
last spark of condemnation in the eyes of his 
unknown accuser. 

A tiny bit of color crept into her clear cheek 
as she made, by a gesture significant of her pity 
for his disabled condition, the only amende pos- 
sible to her present position, He received the 
mute apology with a courteous inclination of his 
head, and after that nothing remained but to 


stare unblinking at each other again. This 


presently came to be monotonous work, however, 
and Madam Leroy made the effort to vary it by 


twisting her almond-shaped orbs to an obliquity 


that would, through great discomfort to herself, 


take in the quaint aradesgues of the wall opposite, 


But the figures blended indistinguishably in the 
half-light of the chamber, and her wearied, sight 


soon, perforce, returned to its natural focus, the 
retina of her dark eye imaging anew the digni, 


. 
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fied baronet, staring at her with the solemn, large- 
eyed mournfulness of a statue of despair. 

“ How he stares,” she thought, growing ner- 
vous. “For all the world like the Englishman 
he is—Englishmen can be so rude. Can he not 
see that I am placed in a most embarrassing 
position ?” 

Sir Richard was seeing it, of course, but what 
was he todo? If he moved, might he not make 
a noise, and arouse the sleeper, upon the contin- 
uance of whose slumber a life precious to him 
depended? Of course she was cramped, lying as 
she was on the very edge of the narrow German 
bed, but he was cramped too, for he had rested 
his weight on one leg, and was afraid to shift 
the position to the other support. Now he had 
stood so long that his boots would be sure to 
creak in essaying the change. He did make the 
effort to relieve her some by looking away from 
her face to the deathly-seeming one, so close be- 
side it. Madam Leroy was lying so she could 
not herself see this face, and so was obliged to 
continue looking at him or else close her eyes 
again, and feign a return of her late slumber. 

By and by she did adopt this subterfuge, for it 
took away her own courage to mark the despair- 
ing forlornness of the gaze he was bending on her 
charge. 

“ He is certain she will die,” she found her- 
self thinking. Then she fell to wondering why 
death should have chosen this fair mark just 
when the shaft flying home must leave its scar in 
her own heart. So, what with the suspense, sor- 
row, and nervousness exciting her emotions, two 
great, slow tears found their way from under- 
neath the drooped lashes, and clung tremulously 
to their dusky fringes. Sir Richard, having 
found unendurable the pain of watching the 
familiar, yet so mortally changed lineaments on 
the pillow beside hers, fooked back at Annette 
just in time to see the traitorous drops trickle 
and fall. His generous soul was stirred afresh by 
this new evidence of the stranger’s interest in his 
Allie. His own eyes were pricked and burning 
with the tears that would not so readily yield him 
relief. In truth, he began to feel that if he tar- 
ried there longer, he could not remain assured 
of his own power of self-control. Hence it was, 
he was turning away from the couch, when his 
miserable boots gave the prolonged, dolorous 
creek, he had been dreading to provoke. In an 
instant Madam Leroy’s moisture-fringed lids flew 
open, and her hand was lifted, making an imper- 
ative gesture for silence. Sir Richard obeyed the 
signal instantly, looking contrite, and staying his 
flight in a stiff, strained position, which a Mercury 
in bronze would have found it difficult to sustain. 
The baronet felt the impossibility of a continued 
performance of the feat in less than a moment. 
His toes were but the toes of flesh, and the 
weight of his six feet something like one hundred 





and seventy pounds. Perforce the burden 
shifted ina twinkling from toe to heel; nor wag — 
the forcible change effected without a startling 
creak of that miserable boot again. A second 
time Annette’s hand gave warning. The chagtin 
and dismay of the offender was without bounds; — 
he was overwhelmed by a humiliating sense of 
the possible ruin his clumsiness had wrought; 
and consequently collapsed under the burden, 
sitting down lumberingly into the great arm-chair 
which touched him inopportunely underneath the 
weakened muscles of the knee-joints. Madam 
Leroy quickly .raised her head, watching any. 
iously for signs of disturbance from the sleeper, 
The breath, going and returning over the arched 
but livid lips, would not stir a gossamer web in 
its passage; yet the respiration, though feeble, 
continued regular. Nevertheless, Madam Leroy 
looked severely at. the culprit, crouching as for 
his death-sentence among the cushions of the un. 
lucky chair; and Sir Richard heard from her 
lips the sibilant whisper, which, expected as it 
was, convicted him anew. 

“You had better go out; your noise might be 
the death of her.” 

It never occurred to him to question or resist 
the mandate. Self-convicted, he would deem 
himself fortunate to escape with a heavier penalty, 
He arose without demur and departed—creep. 
ing and creaking lugubriously. Madam Leroy’s 
steady gaze relentlessly followed his departure, 
Afterwards she felt a qualm of pity, recollecting 
his woe-begone visage, turned back to her in mute 
apology as his refractory Swiss boots gave a final 
squeak in crossing the door-sill; but this was not 
until his exit was accomplished. 

There was apparently no mischief done to her 
charge; Lady Alice slumbered on motionless, 
well-nigh as lifeless too as a wan-visaged Niobe 
in stone. 

Madam Leroy having lifted herself to her el- 
bow, in order to administer her scathing rebuke 
to Sir Richard, found she would as easily rise 
without disturbing Lady Alice as to lie back again 
into her old, constrained position. She, therefore, 
stealthily unwound her fingers from the light 
clinging of the sleeper’s, feeling, as she did so, a 
thrill of gladness at the discovery of a genial 
warmth in the palms that had for days been 
clammy with a death-like moisture, When she 
had freed herself, and had stolen quietly from the 
couch, she hastened around to the spot where Sir 
Richard had stood, and stooped over to see if a 
change had really taken place. 

“ Surely she is sleeping serenely as a babe on 
the mother’s breast,”’ she speedily decided, while 
an exultant hope usurped the chill of despair in 
her breast. 

Madam Leroy had in her a spice of romance, 
which not even the prosaic hardships of her life 
had been able to destroy. 
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«Can it be,” she thought, “that the poor 
child’s spirit is already conscious of her husband’s 
presence ? Is his return, indeed, the savor of life 
unto her?” 

Sending up a prayer of heartfelt gratitude for 
the change, no matter whence it came, she 
slipped into the chair which Had served for the 
undoing of the luckless visitor just departed. She 
then folded her hands and sat still, waiting for 
the awakening which she knew could not now 
be long delayed. 

She had not long to wait. 

Just when the tense strain had proven almost 
too much for her endurance the sleeper stirred, 
Nay, the flutter of the lace frill about the slender 
throat was rather like the stir of a thistle-down in 
asummer breeze. Was it only a quickening of 
the heart-throbs ? Again there was a flutter of 
the cobweb lace, but this time the tremor was 
accompanied by a faint sigh soughing like the 
thistle-down’s breeze over the parted lips. Was 
it the spirit winging for flight on that passing 
breath? Annette bent forward, her fingers 
tightly interlaced, her own breath suspended lest 
it help to plume the soul for its escape. 

“Spare her for the love we give her,” she 
prayed. “For her husband’s sake, dear Lord, 
They love each other much; and is not the love 
of husband and wife precious in thy sight? Ah! 
yes, they love each other much,” she repeated, 
with a desolate yearning in her widowed heart, as 
at that moment a sighing whisper grew articulate 
in the deep silence of the chamber. 

“Richard! Is he here ?” 

“Dear lady, yes. Be at ease. He is here.” 

Madam Leroy had stepped forward quietly, 
forcing the quivering voice to calmness, pressing 
back the tears from her eyes, as she saw the light 
of consciousness in the blue eyes. 

* Tell Richard to come to me.” 

“By and by, dear lady. Take this draught 
and rest first.” 

Obediently her charge swallowed the soothing 
potion administered; still the feeble whisper 
echoed the pleading of the wistful eyes. 

“Let Richard come to me one moment, please.” 

“ Be patient, dear lady. It is for his sake. 
You have been ill, but you will live now, if you 
will only be careful. 

“ Tell Richard it is for his sake, then.” 

Yet even as she spoke, exhaustion subdued the 
desire to see him, and slumber stole again upon 
the wearied body and brain, and with another 
sigh—this time of perfect peace—the invalid 
turned her face upon the pillow and fell asleep. 
Scarcely had she done so when the door was 
opened and the Herr Doctor entered, creeping on 
tiptoe to the couch where Madam Leroy stood. 
He looked carefully at his patient, then, from her 
reposefui features, questioningly at her nurse. 
Annette smiled, 





“She has been awake, has spoken rationally, 
taken the medicine you left, and is again sleep- 
ing,” she said softly. 

The physician spread out his hands, making a 
significant gesture. 

“It is life, not death then,” he answered in the 
same low tone. “Go and speak to Sir Richard 
whilst I sit here to watch the next change in her 
condition.” 

Madam Leroy, understanding his desire to 
afford relief to the tortured husband, made no re- 
sponse, but turned at once to comply with his 
bidding. She crossed the chamber and, lifting 
the fortiére, passed through the door into the 
ante-room adjoining. Sir Richard was lying 
with his face buried in the cushions of the sofa- 


lounge, where she had first found Lady Alice. 


Luxmore. ' 


CHAPTER V. 


Sir Richard did not hear Madam Leroy enter the 
apartment, nor did he show consciousness of her 
présence even when she stood close beside. him. 
Consequently, it was her voice, subdued and 
tender with a generous compassion, which 
aroused him. 

“Her ladyship sends you a message of affec- 
tion, Sir Richard, and the Herr Doctor bids me 
tell you she will be likely to live, now that the 
crisis is past.” 

“ Then I—I have not killed her outright ?’’ he 
stammered, starting to his feet; “you said I 
would be the death of her.” 

Madam Leroy colored, but smiled. “ You 
must pardon the forcible language I used, Sir 
Richard. The exigencies of the case gave me no 
choice of words.” 

“I could not haye wondered, had you re- 
proached me in unmeasured terms. I really did 
her no harm ?” 

“On the contrary, your coming seems to have 
had the curative qualities of a life specific, and I 
recall my prophecy most cheerfully.” 

“ She has been awake, you say? I will go to 
her immediately, if—” an after thought expressive 
of an unusual state of humility on Sir Richard 
Luxmore’s part—* if you think I can go without 
making enough noise to rouse the ‘ Seven Sleep- 
ers.’ ” : 

“I think you could go more quietly in slip- 
pers,” she said, casting a half-glance at the pon- 
derous mountain boots affected by Swiss pedes- 
trians, 

He bit his lip, somehow feeling chagrined by 
the placid criticism of this stately young woman, 

“It is a change easily made. I will have 
Lipscombe to hand me a pair,’’ turning hastily 
to seek his dressing-room. 

“ Her ladyship is again in a profound sleep, 
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so you have time to make other changes in your 
toilette,” she suggested, interposing in her cool, 
stately way. “It would be well to conceal your 
hurt arm as much as possible; and indeed, you 
look otherwise fagged—ill, in fact; so it might 
be a shock to her ladyship to see you in such a 
plight. Lipscombe might add to your comfort 
and appearance”—slightly smiling—* otherwise 
than by furnishing you with the slippers.” 

Her audacious self-possession surprised him for 
the moment out of his English reserve. 

“ Likely enough, as you suggest, there is room 
for improvement,” he said, smiling ; “ but will you 
propose a mode of concealing this officious mem- 
ber of my body, which I would not, painful as it 
is, like to part with, yet which keeps so pertina- 

_ciously in sight 2?” 

Annette laughed—it was the first free-hearted 
laugh she had indulged in since she took up her 
life again in that, to her, fateful room. 

“It certainly would not do to lop it off asa 
nuisance,” she said, still smiling; ‘“ but we must 
devise for it a less conspicuous display of banda- 
ges and cushioned supports. Seeing you with 
that padded plank and your arm swathed and 
ribboned to such an extent, one is ludicrously re- 
minded of a forlorn bachelor left in charge of one 
of these multitudinous Prague babies, swaddled 
and bound to its plank.” 

This to him—Sir Richard Luxmore—at whom 
ridicule had, perchance, never pointed its arrow 
before! There was, nevertheless, a contagion in 
the rippling laugh which he could not resist. 
Despite his pain, weariness, and anxiety, there- 
fore, he smiled as he answered : 

“I confess, I know about as little what to do 
with this disjointed limb as if it were one of those 
refractory bipeds to which you likenit. Still this 
does not alter the fact that the arm is in my 
keeping, and cannot be tossed ruthlessly aside as 
one of the Prague babies would be if it gave me 
as much torture as my arm does.” 

Madam Leroy was"quick to detect the inflec- 
tion of suffering in his voice, 

“Ah!” she said, sympathetically catching her 
breath, “does it pain yousomuch? J fear I have 
made light of what is no trifletoyou. I am very 
sorry.” 

“ It is pleasant to hear you say so in that tone,” 
he rejoined, his face brightening ; “ do not concern 
yourself though; I shall do very well when the 
doctor finds leisure to attend to the wounded 
flesh. It has not been dressed to-day, so the 
bandages rasp it.” 

“ The Herr Doctor must see to it at once, then,” 
said she, decidedly; “I can relieve him in yon- 
der so he can come to you.” 

She turned away; but at that moment the phy- 
sician came out from the sick chamber. He ad- 


vanced briskly to where they were standing. 
“Now, Sir Richard,” he said, rubbing his 








hands as if in anticipation of an enjoyable piece 
of work, “I am quite ready to reset that arm of 
yours, My patient is sleeping serenely as a cherub, 
and will do well if left entirely alone, to have an 
undisturbed repose. She must see you, however, 
as soon as she wakens again, and it will not doto 
give her the shock bf seeing you in your present 
State.”” 

The baronet glanced at Madam Leroy and met 
her dark eyes fixed upon him, no longer smiling, 
but filled with horror. 

“ Ts it so bad ?”’ she cried; “is your arm broken 
indeed, and does it have to be reset ?” 

“It is not only broken,’’ answered Doctor Von 
Léwen, turning to her in his usual deferential 
way, “ but I fear it has been a botched piece of 
setting. We will rectify that in a short while, 
however. Will you take this seat by the window, 
Sir Richard, and will you, Madam,” turning 
again to Annette, “see that Sir Richard’s servant 
brings me a basin of hot and one of cold water; 
and will you see to it that I have some towels 
and bandages ready ?” 

Whilst Madam Leroy was gone to execute 
these orders, Sir Richard’s thoughts were busy, 
“This regal woman is already a Madam, then,” 
he reflected, no little amazed, “ this woman with 
the starry eyes and satiny hair already the fran, 
perchance, of some German like this Herr Doctor, 
for does she not speak his odious idioms like a 
native? But, if so, how came she here in such 
close attendance upon my darling Alice ?” 

Aloud, as she returned, he said stiffly to the 
Herr Doctor, ** Would it not be advisable to have 
this thing attended to in my room, where Lips- 
combe can do what is required without troubling 
Madam ?” 

“By no means, certainly not,” protested the 
physician in energetic English. “In the first 
place it is lighter here than in your room, and in 
the second place Madam Leroy will have to be 
with us anyhow, for I shall need her assistance 
in securing the bandages.” 

“ Madam Leroy!” repeated Sir Richard, hav- 
ing had a revelation; “pardon me,” looking 
straight at Annette, who stood beside him, having 
a towel over her arm, and a basin of water in her 
hands, into which Doctor Von Léwen was dip- 
ping his sponge. “I was not aware until now 
of your identity with the good, kind nurse whose 
praises I have heard sounded since my arrival, 
How can I thank you enough for the careful 
solicitude with which you have watched over my 
little sister in her terrible iilness ? Rest assured, 

Madam, neither Lady Alice nor myself will be 
content until we have found a way of requiting 
your goodness to her.” 

Despite the courtesy of his address, there was 
an indefinable something in his tone, which caused 
Madam Leroy to bear herself a degree more 
haughtily towards him than she had yet done. 
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«“ The best requital,’”’ she answered him, coolly, 
% if such could be termed the pleasing result of a 
‘labor of love,’ has come to me already, Sir 
Richard Luxmore, in the favorable change which 
has taken place in your sister’s condition.” 

“ It is a labor of love she has ‘given your sister, 
Sir Richard,” interposed the Herr Doctor, with- 
out waiting for the Englishman to speak. He 
also had noticed the subtle change in the baronet’s 
manner towards Madam Leroy, and he was 
quicker to resent it than was Annette herself. 
“Only the most tender and unselfish devotion 
could have sustained Madam Leroy in her 
nightly vigils and weary round of duties, incident 
to your sister’s illn¢gss.” 

“Yes; I understand and appreciate her kind- 
ness to the utmost,” said Sir Richard, drawing 
closer his armor of English reticence, “ and I beg 
Madam to feel that, in the future, she has only 
to command from me any benefit I may have in 
my power to bestow.” 

Nevertheless, his manner was stiff, and fretted 
both Annette and her friend. In truth, our 
hero found himself between the horns of a di- 
lemma, and he must needs carry himself carefully 
lest he fall upon one or the other. 

Yet the remembrance of the scene he had hap- 

ed upon in his visit to his sister’s sick-room 
would rise before his mental vision. This Ameri- 
can widow was no more than a professional 
sick-nurse ; yet how had she borne herself as an 
equal with Alice, the petted darling of the house 
of Luxmore ! 

Madam Leroy had been thinking, too, of their 
first interview, and the flush had deepened in her 
cheek. She had had a revelation likewise, 
though she could not conceive, now, why it was 
she had supposed Sir Richard Luxmore to be the 
husband of Lady Alice. How plain and simple 
the thing appeared to her! She was sorry, too, 
that she had so unsparingly condemned him- as 
the laggard spouse, and was, therefore, inclined 
to deal the more leniently with him for his pres- 
ent misconception of her position, and she was 
compassionate, moreover, in view of the physical 
pain he was about to suffer. 

“Tt will be time enough to teach him a lesson 
when his arm is dressed,” she thought, in charity. 

But the Herr Doctor was not altogether as 
merciful. His displeasure may have found a 
partial exit from the tips of his fingers, judging 
by the grimaces of Sir Richard under their 
manipulations, as he unwound the bandages from 
about the lacerated flesh. Madam Leroy stood 
patiently, responding promptly to his frequent de- 
mands upon her services. So self-controlled was 
she, and so deftly and intelligently did she 
render aid required, that not even Sir Richard, 
though his gaze had followed her going and 
coming more than once, suspected her inward 
quakings at the prospect of the ordeal ahead of 











her. It was not until the mangled flesh was ex- 
posed to view that he, looking up, saw her stand- 
ing there, her cheeks blanched, and her lips 
colorless, and tightly compressed. 

“This work is too trying for you,” he said, 
quickly. “ Doctor, will not Lips¢ombe serve as 
well to hold those instruments ?’’ 

“ Hum ! yes, as well to hold them, but, ten to 
one, he would lose his head if I asked him for 
any specialone. Are you nervous ?””—to Annette, 
while he cast a sharp glance at her. ‘If you are 
frightened—” 

She stretched forth her hand. 

** Does it tremble ?” 

But it, at least, obeying the power of her will, 
was as steady as possible. 

“Here,” said her friend, accepting her test 
with his usual genial smile, “ let the sponge drip 
over this lesion where the cloth adheres.” 

Nothing more was said about releasing her, and 
she did not fora second think of resigning her . 
post. Nevertheless, it required all her moral 
courage to enable her to stand her ground while 
heart and brain reeled in deadly faintness as the 
agony of resetting the distorted limb was accom- 
plished. In truth though, she would have gone 
to the rack herself, rather than exhibit an evi- 
dence of cowardice in the face of the fortitude 
displayed by Sir Richard in the endurance of his 
part of the torture. 

Once, when the Herr . Doctor pressed the 
quivering flesh with too rough a touch, his 
patient, as he shivered, and shrunk from it, could 
not repress a groan. Later, when the operation 
was over, and Doctor Von Léwen was applying 
the lotion, and bandaging the wound, he looked 
up at Annette, bravely summoning a smile to 
hide the contraction of her lips. 

“ You are trembling now,” he said, as if to ex- 
cuse his own failure of fortitude; “you have 
been trembling like a leaf for several minutes.” 

“I never trembled until you flinched,” she re- 
torted. Then he saw that her eyes were full of 
tears, which she was brave enough not to try to 
hide. 

“ Have you felt so sorry for me?” he asked, 
gratefully. “‘ Your sympathy, believe me, has a 
more soothing effect than this lotion which Doc- 
tor Von Léwen has applied. But,” reaching out 
his sound hand, “give me those splints and 
things. You should be respited from this trying 
ordeal, and indeed, the doctor has made a finish 
of the job.” 

*“ Yet he has not released me,” said Annette, 
holding fast to her burden, though her glance fol- 
lowed his to a distant table where, with Lips- 
combe’s assistance, her friend was polishing and 
replacing his instruments in their cases, 

“ But,” protested Sir Richard, “I fear I have 
already been selfish to allow this additional tax 
to be laid upon your nerves, when they must have 
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been already overstrained by so many days and 
nights of watching. 

“I have not felt overtaxed,’”” she answered 
simply. “ Doctor von Léwen relieved me of re- 
sponsibility by his explicit directions, and 1 have 
had an efficient helper in the maid who has charge 
of this suite.’’ 

“Ah! you mean the Frenchwoman, Babette ?”’ 
It was she,” smiling a little, “who first told me 
of the charming Madam Leroy, who had been an 
angel of mercy to the poor, beautiful Demotselle 
Anglaise, who must have died but for the MMa- 
dame’s untiring zeal. But I must say,”’ throwing 
his head back against the cushions of the chair, 
and looking her full in the face, “that, when I 
first saw you asleep beside my sister, it never oc- 
curred to me to suspect you as being one and the 
same person with the lauded Madame.” 

“ Why not?” she asked, meeting his look half 
defiantly. 

Driven to the wall he could only answer eva- 
sively— 

“ Why not, indeed? I might have suspected 
your identity from the protecting position you oc- 
cupied towards your charge.” 

Madam Leroy colored, and explained briefly : 

“ Your sister needed the sleep you found her 
in, but she would not or could not compose her- 
self to rest until I laid down beside her.” 

“And, doubtless, you were in need of the 
sleep I found you in,” he said, gently. “ How 
can Alice and I ever repay you for your goodness 
to her?” 

He could not avoid seeing the involuntary lift- 
ing of Madam Leroy’s head; but she answered 
quietly : 

“ There is nothing to repay me for, Sir Rich- 
ard. The care of your sister was self-assumed, 
and, if there were toils incident to my position 
as her nurse they were borne cheerfully, for,” 
with a yet more regal arch of her slender throat, 
“as I said awhile ago, the work my hands found 
to do was changed to a ‘ labor of love’ in behalf 
of one as lovable as I soon discovered your sister 
to be.” 

He could not help thinking how queenly she 
looked, bearing herself at her stateliest height 
before him. Still, in his patronizing English 
way, neither could he help wondering to hear a 
professional nurse characterize her service to the 
Lady Alice Luxmore as a labor of love. “No 
doubt,” he said aloud, his words tinctured with 
the least drop of irony—* no doubt my sister will 
appreciate the honor of an allegiance so fruitful 
of good results to herself. She has a generous 
heart, and will not forget your devotion—nor 
shall I,” in a more guarded tone. 

This time Annette’s pride unmistakably showed 
itself. She drew herself up haughtily. 

“Tt is possible you may find less than the 
length of your purse a gauge for the length of 





your memory in this matter, Sir Richard Lux. 
more. I engaged to attend your sister in the 
place of her maid, Fidéle. According to agree. 
ment I was to stay with her until you return, [ 
have done so—-and now it only remains with you 
to fill your sister’s part of the contract, so I can 
go back to my attic and embroidery frame.” 

He stared at her in amazement. 

“You mean that I shall pay you a maid’s 
wages and dismiss you ?” 

She smiled. 

* It seems to amount to that, does it not? You 
are certainly not obtuse, Sir Richard Luxmore,” 

“ Whatever my lack of discernment in other 
directions may indicate,” he added, gravely. In- 
wardly he was smiling to nofice how fiercely she 
hurled that “ Sir Richard Luxmore”’ at him. 

“ Well,” she said, serenely toying with the 
tassel of her white rode de chambre, “ you under- 
stand me on this point, which is all that is nec- 
essary, I suppose.” 

“I do not agree with you,” he answered, more 
gravely than he had yet spoken; “I want you to 
think better of us than to suppose Allie and I will 
feel satisfied to recompense your devotion to her 
merely in this way.” 

His words were fair, but his air was still so 
much that of a “ Lord Bountiful,” she did not 
choose to accept his amende. “You and your sister 
will doubtless be satisfied to feel that I am myself 
content with such a recompense. Besides it is 
meet, is it not? that a‘ labor of love,’ from an 
inferior to a superior, should have its requital in 
the dross that perishes ?”’ 

# Such heresy does not call for refutation, you 
know,” he said, with a dash of her own spirit, 
“ But I see you are determined upon a desertion 
of your post. I did not think you would desert 
my sister whilst her recovery remained doubtful.” 

A swift tide of color rushed to her cheek. 

**Nor did I expect to forsake her—only my 
agreement was that I was to stay until you came. 
You are here now, and—ani—” hesitating, “I 
think it better to surrender my place to a profes- 
sional nurse.” 

“ Ah!” as if suddenly enlightened, “ You are 
not then a regularly trained nurse ?”’ 

She lifted her head again haughtily. Some- 
how this man had the faculty of pricking her 
pride in its tenderest point. Yet what preference 
of honor was there between the positions of hired 
nurse, and hired seamstress? She lowered her 
head and answered meekly, 

“If there is honor in trades, the choice would 
probably be given to the professional nurse rather 
than to the professional embroiderer. Yet, Sir 


Richard Luxmore,”’—again the fierce emphasis— . 


“I can only claim to be a representative of the 
last-named numerous class.” 

“ Ah!” he said, with his slow smile, “ for the 
first time I could imagine your holding Fidéle’s 
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place ; the Aumility of your speech is hers. In 
spirit, though I fear you area Communist, a So- 
cialist, a Nihilist, or whatever the disaffected of 
the Trades’ Union may be called.” 

Her eyes flashed. 

«J am neither the one nor the other. Being a 
citizen of republican America, I have less cause 
for disaffection then Fidéle had in an English 
household, probably.” 

“So,” he answered, provokingly, “it is the 
spirit of 76 rather than the spirit of Nihilism, 
which makes you fling my title at me in such a 
belligerent style.” 

She blushed slightly, but stood bravely to her 
colors. 

« America did not assume a belligerent attitude 
until England provoked her to it.” 

He inclined his head. 

“ Well, what then ?” 

“Then she threw off the yoke and declared 
herself free and independent.” 

“TI understand—afterwards John Bull had no 
alternative but to submit to her decision, as I sup- 

I must do in accepting your resignation as 
Fidéle’s substitute.”’ 

She gravely bowed. 

“I complimented your perspicacity a moment 
ago, I think.” 

“ Very well,” he said sharply, more chagrined 
than he cared to show; “I shall direct Lips- 
combe to hand you the amount due. In the 
meantime, you need not remain in attendance 
upon myself longer than you desire.” 

* So you kindly intimated several minutes ago,” 
she answered, suavely. “ But Doctor Von Léwen 
has not yet ordered me off duty, and as I am 
under his orders, I cannot leave you until his re- 
turn. He went into your sister’s room a moment 
ago, but he may need me when he comes back. 
Ah! There he is now.” 

She advanced eagerly to meet the physician 
coming from the sick-room. 

“She is better—decidedly,” he replied, in 
answer to her eager question; “ she will do well 
hereafter if you will only do your part in nursing 
her, and if you, Sir Richard,” turning to him, “will 
only keep a strict guard over your feelings. She 
is awake again, and wishes to see you at once, 
So you will have to go, though I would have pre- 
ferred you tobe refreshed by a cup of tea, and 
some light food before going in to see her.” 

“It does not matter,” he said, rising to ac- 
company the doctor. “I do not feel as badly 
now as I did before the dressing of my arm.” 

“It is well,” said the Herr Doctor, “ for Lady 
Alice exhibits a perverse spirit, at the beginning 
of her convalescence, and will not longer be de- 
nied your presence. I will precede you, how- 
ever, to prepare her for your coming. Madam 
Leroy, will you have a cup of tea drawn, so re- 
freshments may be served to Sir Richard as soon 





as he returns. Have Lipscombe to arrange the 
table near the fire there, in this room. And 
please arrange the sleeve of Sir Richard’s coat so 
as to conceal those splints. His sister should 
not know the extent of his injury.” 

Without awaiting a response, he slipped back 
into the chamber whilst Madam Leroy quietly 
proceeded to obey his last order. Sir Richard 
awkwardly tried to help her draw his sleeve for- 
ward, but only made matters worse by dislodging 
one of the splints. 

“ You had better let me do it,” she said, as he 
winced, and desisted. 

“ Yes, but I know you hate to.” 

“Why should I ?” 

“You certainly did not engage to perform the 
services of a valet.” 

**No, but Lipscombe has gone with’ a pre- 
scription to the apothecary’s, and I did engage 
to obey the Herr Doctor's orders when he ac- 
cepted me as a nurse for his patient instead of a 
professional.” 

“ Remember then,” he eagerly rejoined ; “ re- 
member the injunction he laid upon you a moment 
ago. He said you were to continue your careful 
nursing of my sister if you wished to save her 
life.” 

She shook her head. 

“ That was a warning, not a command.” 

“I shall see to it then, that he places his com- 
mands upon you.” 4 

“I am afraid that could avail nothing. You 
have accepted my resignation, you know,” 

“What can avail, will you say ?” he asked in 
desperation, “I would sue on my bended knees 
for anything so essential to Allie’s welfare as your 
continued care of her until she is out of danger.’’ 

‘In social life,’’ she said, in her coldest, most 
stately way, “that is not the attiiude a gen- 
tleman usually assumes when making a simple 
request of a lady.” 

His forehead flushed hotly, but he bent for- 
ward and, speaking in his most courteous tones, 
asked, pleadingly : 

« Will you stay then if—if I ask you ?” 

She laughed. 

“Is that the form in which you put your re- 
quest ?”’ 

“I would put it in the strongest terms the lan- 
guage affords, if I did not know you would laugh 
at the extravagance of speech. Madam Leroy, I 
beg you will relieve my anxiety before I go in 
to see Allie. I would shrink like a criminal 
from her sight if conscious that I had robbed her 
of you. Will you not stay with her ?” 

“ Not as Fidéle’s substitute,” she said, decid- 
edly. 

“ Of course ndt.”” He spoke heartily. “ Stay, 
Madam Leroy, to complete the ‘labor of love’ 
which must make my sister and myself your 
friends for life.” 
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“TI will stay,” she said, simply, moving for- 
ward to open the door for him, 

“ Thank you, thank you,” he whispered, carry- 
ing a beaming face through into the chamber. 

There was a half proud, half bitter smile on 
Annette’: lip as she turned back into the room. 
“ The time was when I did not need to teach 
people where I stood,” she repeated sadly, as she 
moved about arranging the disordered room. 
* I do not think, however, that Sir Richard Lux- 
more will soon forget the lesson I have just 
taught him.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Doctor Von Léwen did not permit Sir Richard 
to make a lengthy visit to his sister. Lady Alice 
was fully conscious, and greeted him tenderly, as 
one who had come back from the Borderland 
would greet a loved one of earth. 

“I thought I should die before you could get 
back to me, Richard,’”’ she whispered, with her 
slender arms about his neck; “ only God sent my 
dear friend, Madam Leroy, to keep me from slip- 
ping quite away before you came, dear.” 

More than once, during the brief interview 
which followed, she recurred to the tried devotion 
of her new friend in terms of the most grateful 
affection, until finally Doctor Von Léwen, to keep 
her from talking, gave to Sir Richard his own ac- 
‘count of the unceasing and intelligent care Madam 
Leroy had bestowed upon his patient. 

“She must never leave us—must she, Rich- 
ard?” pleaded Lady Alice, when the short recital 
was finished. 

“Not if we can persuade her to accept our 
guardianship, Allie,” the brother answered, quite 
as cordially as Doctor Von Léwen desired to 
hear him speak. “I fear, however,” with a half 
glance at Madam Leroy’s friend, “ I fear she has 
a genuine American horror of patronage or de- 
pendence. Yet she is fond of you, dear,” seeing 
a faint shadow on the thin, white face, whose 
beauty was of such sfirituedle fairness he feared 
to see it vanish like “ snow wreaths in thaw ;” 
“and there is no limit to your powers of persua- 
sion, you know.” 

After this the Herr Doctor interdicted talking, 
and soon pronounced his fiat of dismission for 
Sir Richard. Lady Alice was too feeble to ob- 
ject, or else she was already beginning to feel the 
languor of reaction from the excitement of her 
brother’s visit; anyhow she submitted to his with- 
drawal, only following his exit with her languid, 
loving smile. Then she took the opiate mixture 
Dgctor Von Léwen had prepared, and turning a 
little on her pillow, closed her eyes. But, by and 
by, she opened them suddenly again, and spoke 
in her soft voice to the Herr Doctor, who started 
up from the easy chair to bend over her in eager 
solicitude, 





“ Where is Annette ?” she asked, as if j just con. con. 


scious of her tarrying. 
“Madam Leroy? 

room with your brother, I suppose. 

to have a repast served him in there. 


hausted by his day’s travel. 
dam Leroy if you wish, however.” 


“No, no,” protested Lady Alice, in an earnest — 


whisper, “she is where I wish her to be, [ 
want Richard to know and admire her as I do, 
Let them be, good Herr Doctor.” 

The Herr Doctor had no notion of interfering 
in the matter either one way or the other. Never. 
theless, he returned to the embraces of his arm. 
chair in a soberer train of thought than the occa. 
sion would seem to justify. 

In the meantime, Sir Richard had entered the 


apartment adjoining. Madam Leroy, waiting for 


him, and seeing him return with a visage so woe- 
begone, was impressed by an apprehension of 
some awful fate impending for Lady Alice, 
There was, too, such a limp dejection in his ap. 
proach that she rose up to meet him. 

“ Surely,” she cried, losing self-possession, 
‘Doctor Von Léwen could not have been mis. 
taken in pronouncing your sister better. She has 
not grown worse, I trust.’ 

“Oh no,” he answered, quickly, “ she is better, 
I suppose, than she has been—but—” 

** But you were nut prepared to find her as ill 
as she still is?”’ she smiling, suggested reassur. 
ingly. ‘Do not lose heart. She will rally from 
the prostration very rapidly when once convales. 
cence sets in. In a week or ten days she will, I 
hope, be able to keep you company at this dainty 
tea-board. See how temptingly Lipscombe has 
provided for your invalid tastes.” 

Sir Richard’s face brightened, and he eagerly 
advanced to the small table which, spread with 
snowy linen, and an invalid service of exquisite 
china and silver, was dainty anc tempting enough 
to suit the taste of a sybarite. ‘ Lipscombe, in- 
deed !” he exclaimed, incredulously; “some other 
than Lipscombe devised this artistic creation; 
neither need one be a wizard to divine who this 
‘some other’ might be,” looking at his companion 
in open admiration. 

Madam Leroy smiled, but said nothing. She 
busied herself buttering the toast which Lips- 
combe brought in, and presently she directed the 
servant to draw up the sofa-lounge nearer to the 
table that Sir Richard might recline while he re 
galed himself. “As you are an invalid you shall 
sup at your ease, as our neighbors of the Orient 
do,” she said, touching up the cushions of the 
lounge to a seductive puffiness, “ Lipscombe 
can make your cup of tea, and I will withdraw 
that you may eat at your leisure, and afterwards, 
take your nap, if you choose,” 

“ But pray, Madam Leroy,” ‘he said, in a half 
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comic, half desperately in earnest tone, “ how am 


I to have my food cut if you thus desert me? Do 
expect me to starve in this Barmecide sort of 


style?” 
« But,” she explained, “ Lipscombe tells me he 


’ has been serving your food, and cutting it for you 


ever since he found you up in the Swiss hamlet.” 

« All such sublunary blessings have, or should 
have, an ending at some time, do you not think 
so?” he rejoined, in an aggrieved tone. One 
thing is certain, however,” emphatically, “ if you 
give me over to the swarm of ‘ blue imps’ which 
will attack me as you leave me alone with only 
the thoughts of my poor little Allie’s terrible con- 
dition to keep me company, you will simply de- 
feat the design of your work here,” indicating the 
waiting repast. “I suggest a compromise; Lips- 
combe may continue to cut my food, but you must 
make my cup of tea. Lipscombe is an ddept, I 
assure you, in the art of transforming the best cup 
of Oolong drawn into slop-water pure.” 

Annette laughed, but went back to the table. 

“Certainly, I will make your tea if you wish 
me to, but I thought you would prefer taking it 
alone,” 

“ It is, unfortunately, not the first time you have 
misunderstood my wish,” he said, significantly, 
as he lifted a light chair in front of the tea-board 
and courteously waited for her to take the seat. 
“Jt has been my intention from the first to 
show a cordial appreciation of your presence 
here.” 

“Nevertheless a change has come over your 
mode of exhibiting your appreciation—a change 
subtle as the south winds blowing, and to me as 
pleasant,” she said, quietly. 
with an arch, upward look at him sitting oppo- 
site, “I doubt if, with your anti-communistic 
ideas, it would have occurred to you to ask Fidéle 
to make your cup of tea as I am doing.” 

“Ah! but you are no longer in Fidéle’s place, 
you know,” coloring at her home-thrust. 

“Yet I should not hold myself above Fidéle’s 
position when I expect to enjoy the benefits of 
her office, should I, Sir Richard Luxmore ? ” 

“ There it is, again,” he said, in a tone of abso- 
late pathos, “* Do you know you actually lash me 
with my title when you flaunt it at me so? Now 
why should you persist in punishing me for an 
offense against your pride when, in the first in- 
stance, you gave me reason to suppose that you 
were in my sister’s employ, and expected to re- 
ceive wages like any other—” 

He stopped abruptly, the word refusing to pass 
his lips in connection with the regal woman who 
sat as his vis-a-vis. 

“Like any other servant?” she finished, with 
the utmost monchalance of her high-bred air. 
“Well, so I did, and do expect to receive wages. 
I could not live otherwise, as one ‘ must eat to 
live ;? but is not the laborer worthy of her hire ? 

VOL. CIv.—16. 


“For instance,” 





The diplomat is in one’ sense a servant; yet I 
do not see that he shrinks from the emoluments 
of his office, nor can I see why he should be os- 
tracised from congenial society because his fingers 
hold the gold he has worked for.” 

Sir Richard laughed, but winced, for he had 
been a diplomat himself, and he could not tell 
just how nearly Madam Leroy might be cognizant 
of the fact. Apparently, however, she did not 
notice his discomfiture, but continued her train of 
thought while placidly sipping her tea from the 
costly china; “ Nor can I conceive why—because 
fate has, for a time, thrust me into the shoes of 
Fidéle—it should be necessary to exclude me 
from the enjoyments of just these things which 
are most agreeable to me, these dainty appoint- 
ments of the table ; these claims of etiquette, never 
galling, yet holding one to a well-oiled groove of 
the convenadle ; these surroundings of color, luxury 
and general delightsomeness,”” making a sweeping 
survey of the apartment. “And last—though 
not least—” with a smiling, open look full in the 
face of her companion, “ the feast of reason I 
have cause to expect while feeding on quail’s 
breast and cream chocolate at the same table 
with Sir Richard Luxmore.” 

“Nor can I,” he assented, heartily. ‘* There 
is no reason under heaven why you should be ex- 
cluded from any position you chose to occupy. 
But permit me to qualify my acceptance of your 
claim, by expressing the suspicion I have, that, 
with all your socialistic views you are yourseif a 
dorn aristocrat. I hold there are exceptions to 
the rule you have implied—but there is such a 
thing as one adorning a position—the lowliest, or 
the highest, and surely no one would deny that 
you—”’ 


She lifted her hand imperatively, a slighe. 


frown contracting her brows. 

“ Pretty speeches,” she said, in a slow, decided 
tone, “I cannot by any means class: under the 
head of a‘ Feast of Reason.’ In truth they are: 
to me usually unpalatable, and if I am treated to 
them too often, will prove indigestible in the ex- 
treme. I suggest that you will save any you may 
have in reserve, as these poor Prague children 


hoard their painted dondoms,for some saint’s holi- * 


day in the future.” 

“ I will remember your suggestion ; but I trust 
you will not forget that the prohibition does not 
include the saints’ days.” 

“If it be the day of my patron saint, I shall 
hope to be delivered from their infliction as from 
every other evil, should you feel inclined to 
draw upon your store.” 

*‘ Tt has been the rule of my life to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities time and circumstance 
afford me,” he said, perversely clinging to his 
point. 

“Then of course,” Annette said, abruptly 
changing the subject, “ you did not: fail, during 
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your rambles among the Alps, to take the oppor- 
tunity for seeing the Via Mala. To me it is the 
bijou of the Alpine gorges.” 

Sir Richard smiled, “I went to see it, yes, but, 
unfortunately, I am not able to look back at it 
through the rose-colored glasses you seem to wear; 
it was in that gorge where, as you know, the 
Rhine cuts its way through the heart of the 
mountain, that I received my hurt.” 

“Is it possible?” she exclaimed, “ Why,that 
is one reason I called it the jewel of the passes. 
It is so grand, so wonderful in its unmeasured 
heights and depths; still it seemed to me so free 
from danger to the wary-footed or careful sight- 
seer.” 

*“ Neither df which I could have been, I fear. 
You remember where, in the narrowest part of 
the fissure, several large boulders have lodged, 
or been left suspended in mid air by the gradual 
wearing of the river through the lower strata of 
rocks ?” 

Madam Leroy put her chocolate cup down 
and looked at him with dilated eyes as she an- 
swered, shuddering: “I remember—yes; and I 
remember also the seething, boiling witches’ 
caldron the Rhine makes in its channel hadjfadreds 
of feet below. Surely you could never have 
fallen there 2” 

** But I did fall just at that place,” he replied, 
shuddering himself at the mere recollection, yet 
at the same time secretly watching the fear and 
wonder growing in the mobile face opposite him. 

“Great heavens! and still you are alive to tell 
the tale ?” 

“There is a saying, you know,” he replied, 
half soberly, “that a kind Providence has fools 
:and little children in his special keeping. I must 
shave been cared for as one of the innocents of 
‘the first class; for it is certain I was foolhardy 
enough to attempt, with the assistance of my 
alpenstock, and the support of only a slender 
rope, to climb down to the overlapping of the 
«chasm where the boulders hang.” 

“ What madness! Pray, what did you want 
down there ?” 

**Qnly to see by what chance those rocks had 
been stopped in their downward career, or, per- 
haps, to decide by what right of tenure they had 
held to their elevated position for so many 

es,’ 

“Oh, Mother Eve !” apostrophized Madam Le- 
roy with uplifted hands, “ thou and thy daughters 
have been maligned. Well, Sir Richard, was 
your curiosity gratified ?” 

Sir Richard shook his head, and said in a 
lugubrious tone : 

“I can not use the word to express my emo- 
tional experience on the occasion. Orpheus 
doubtless had more gratification in his descent 
into Hades. One thing I did; I fully tested the 
security of ithe boulders in their place; my foot 





slipped, the rope broke, and I fell upon the upper 4 4 


one with a jar that shook me from center to cir. 


cumference; but the rock gave not a tremor, ag. | ; 


sure you.” 


She could no longer keep up their strain of 4 


badinage. 

“ Do not trifle; how can you? A miracle only 
could have saved you from instant destruction)" 

“ You are right,” he answered gravely, “ it is 
no subject for jesting. I could have a faint cop. 
ception of what an eternity of suffering might be, 
from the prolonged agony of that hour when J 
hung suspended over the abyss, clinging by one 
arm to a projection of the precipice, whilst the 
moss-grown boulder seemed for ever slipping 
lower under my weight.” 

“Horrible!” she exclaimed, excitedly, «] 
wonder your hair did not turn gray from the 
horror and fright.” 

‘* I am afraid,” he said, smiling as he lifted his 
hand to the light-brown locks, through which g 
few silver threads were making their appearance, 
“I am afraid I shall have to plead guilty to the 
first part of the Chillon prisoner's confession—~ 

* My hair is gray,’ 
** * * 
yet— 
* Nor grew it white, 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears.” 


“« These are not altogether the hyacinthine-dew. 
dropping tresses of youth.” 

As he spoke he was suddenly impressed anew 
by the fair youthfulness of the woman opposite 
him. How dark and richly glossy were the 
braids crowning her graceful head! He was 
glad to see she did not cover the shining wayes 
with one of those hideous widow’s caps. It was 
like her good sense to leave her youth undisfig- 
ured by such pretentious badges of sentiment, 
The sombre, close-fitting dress of black to which 
~she had changed, in his absence, from the 
prettier white rode de chambre she had worn when 
he saw her first lying asleep beside his sister, was 
not unbecoming to her, but possibly enhanced the 
exquisite fairness of her complexion. How very 
lovely she was now that she was excited! her 
pale cheek had its peach-blossom tint; her hazel 
eyes glowed with the red light peculiar to them, 

So he might have gone on indefinitely, cata- 
loguing her charms, save that she brought’ him 
back relentlessly to the subject he had deserted 
in such cavalier style. 

“ Are you so ancient then that you have gone 
in thought through all the ages and stages of 
your evolutionary existence, back to the primal 
organization? Your eyes have just that intro- 
verted, back-seeing look, I imagine Darwin, Hux 
ley, and their sort affect.” 

“Yet,” he said, “1 can affirm that my thought 
has not roved further than across the table from 
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where I am sitting, I was merely thinking that 
J would not be such an antediluvian after all. I 
am, I think, not more than ten or twelve years 
older than yourself; and you—why you are in the 
very morning of life, you are quaffing yet the 
brightest drops from youth’s fountain.” 

He wished he had bitten his tongue out before 
it had uttered the thought, as he saw the bright- 
ness fade froth her face, and an expression of 
bitterness and pain settle there instead. 

«I young?” she repeated, pathetically, “ I— 
gh! no, you, mistake. Do you know how one 
feels in a dream, compassing, it seems, a long 
lifeof misery? Not many years have passed over 
me, it is true, but such a dream—or worse-——a 
realization came to my youth, and the waking has 
brought me but memories such as only the aged 
in experience can know. But, pardon, it was 
not necessary to speak of my age, or indeed of 
myself. You have digressed from the story you 
were telling me. What of your rescue? How 
was it accomplished ?”’ 

So he returned to the narration of his accident, 
and to a description of the efforts made for his re- 
lief. But somehow he had lost interest in the 
story, and hurried, consequently, over the details. 
He told her how the guide was lowered to the 
boulder by a stout rope, carrying with him a kind 
of hammock of ropes, in which he was wound 
and fastened about securely, as he lay helpless 
and half stunned over the chasm. ‘The other 
guides and his fellow-pedestrians then hauled 
them both up; the guide keeping his body from 
being worse bruised against the rocks by guiding 
the ropes in the right direction. 

“It was a brave deed,” said Annette, admir- 
ingly, “ for even a guide must have a tissue of 
nerves somewhere,” 

“ Yes, it was a brave deed, nor did the faithful 
. fellow desert me when I was carried to the ham- 
let; he and one of my comrades staid with me 
until Lipscombe came.”’ ° 

“ You were quite ill, then ?” 

“For a day or two—yes; but that was more 
from the shock than anything else; fortunately 
my head received no blow, and I was only deli- 
rious awhile from the concussion and the horrible 
agony.” 

“ Do you know,” she said, abruptly rising from 
the table, “I will not be accessory to your present 
suicidal course any longer. If you will persist 
in sitting up, when you should be lying down, 
you shall not be countenanced in’ such imprud- 
ence. 1 will send Doctor Von Léwen from your 
sister’s room to see that you are remanded to 
bed.” t 

“Do not,” he urged, as she moved past him ; 
“indeed I feel fifty per cent. better this moment 
than I have done since my fall. Thisroom is in- 
finitely more pleasant and commodious than was 
the hovel of Lipardi in the Swiss Alps. It is so 





delightful too to be here, having some one sym- 
pathize with and entertain me as you have been 
doing so perfectly.” 

She moved on. ‘ 

“ I am acting discreetly, I know,” she answered, 
with assumed gravity ; “ you should have time 
for repose, inasmuch as I perceive your brain is 
wandering so you actually forget the embargo laid 
upon ‘ pretty speeches’ so lately.” 

He looked at her deprecatingly, but said, 
with a smile : 

“It would be hypocrisy in me were I to ask 
your pardon for a truth candidly expressed ; but I 
do promise not to transgress again if you will only 
not leave me to my own devices. See,” rising 
and going over to the sofa-lounge, “1 will even 
recline here—the only rest I need, believe me— 
while you shall read to me, talk to me, or amuse 
me as you think best.” 

She stood near the threshold of his sister’s 
room looking back at him half amused, yet half 
vexed, 

“« My duties as nurse would doubtless not grow 
monotonous with a second patient so unexacting 
on my hands,” she said, with quiet irony. 

But she was moved toa measure of repentance, 
as he answered her, in profound self-disgust : 

“I was a selfish brute, certainly, to forget how 
you must stand in need of every moment of rest 
you can secure in the intervals of your attendance 
upon Allie. Pardon me, and I will do the best 
I can, as I have done for the past ten days, to 
amuse myself. When left alone, Time and I 
keep up a sort of hare-and-tortoise races When 
I outrun Time, I will take my nap comfortably, 
thanks to you.” 

He settled himself among the cushions, half 
shutting his eyes, as he gazed after her wistfully. 

With her fingers closing on the knob'of Lady 
Alice’s door, she turned and saw him so—his 
head thrown back, wearily back, against the cush- 
ion, his broken arm. suspended in its sling, his 
face pale and haggard with its lines of recent ‘ 
pain. Then her heart relented, and she said, 
cheerily : 

“ Be patient, and I will try to do as you wish. 
But first I must see if your sister is sleeping still 
under the influence of her opiate. If she is, I 
will return in a little while to read to you, or talk 
as you wish.” 

“ Anything—anything,” he cried, eagerly start- 
ing up, “just so you return, to give a crumb of 
your charity to a beggar who has been so long 
famished for the dainty morsels you know how to 
feed one with so temptingly.” 

She lifted her hand warningly, opened the door, 
and disappeared. Sir Richard Luxmore laid his 
head back again against its cushion; but this 
time a pleased smile was smoothing out the lines 
of pain and weariness, as he closed his eyes, 
patiently to await her return, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Madam Leroy soon found that her attendance 
at the /ée-@-/#¢e of her new patient, had but es- 
tablished a precedent for the many other meals 
following that first one in the reception-room of 
the Luxmore suite. Sir Richard, perchance 
making capital of his own invalid state, tried no 
more exercise than the daily removal from his 
chamber to the central apartment, where he 
could be in communication with his sister’s room. 

Consequently, he saw much of Lady Alice’s 
devoted nurse. As the convalescence of her 
charge progressed, however, Madam Leroy’s time 
was more fully occupied; for the willful little 
lady was petulant and prettily exacting as a 
child in the constant demands she made upon 
her service. 

Yet Sir Richard was willful and exacting, too, 
in his way: hence Annette’s time was busily em- 
ployed, vibrating between the two. 

By and by, though, as Lady Alice grew stronger 
(for her return to health was tardy), she was able 
to leave her bed for a sofa in the chamber, and 
the door of communication between the two 
rooms was thrown open so her brother could go 
and come as it pleased him. 

Madam Leroy could not, therefore, had she 
wished it, avoid the familiar relations being es- 
tablished-between them. At first she did not 
wish it; there was something infinitely pleasant 
in the change from the solitude of her attic room, 
and the monotonous stitching at her embroidery 
to this free-and-easy intercourse with two such 
refined and engaging companions as Lady Alice 
and her brother. They were amiable, com- 
plaisant, and cultured, and, moreover, evidently 
regarded her as their equal in the pleasing ¢'n- 
panionship established between them. Between 
the trio, whose daily converse embraced well- 
nigh the range of the English, French, and Ger- 
man vocabularies, not a word was spoken re- 
garding the liberal wages conveyed to her hand 
weekly by Lipscombe, who sa/aamed to her ob- 
sequiously, as to a princess, when handing her 
the sealed enclosures. Neither the sister nor the 
brother referred to them, and Annette was not 
slow to appreciate their wish to lower even this 
barrier between themselves and her. Hence 
there were no barriers of reserve except those 
arising from Madam Leroy’s invariable deference 
to Lady Alice as her employer, who had a.right 
to order her movements, and direct her plans, 
as it pleased her to do; and, when the petty ex- 
actions and selfishness of convalescence began to 
pass away, Lady Alice would give no counte- 
nance to this immolation of her friend’s pride. 
At first she tried to suppress the expression of 
her own needs; but this did more harm than 
good, for Annette was more watchful, and, with 
vastly increased trouble to herself, found out the 





varied necessities of her charge in order to min. 
ister to them. 

Then Lady Alice altered her tactics. 
played a petulant freakishness which wonderfully 
surprised Sir Richard, and to the satisfying of 
which Madam Leroy could aot, try as she would, 
accommodate herself. Lady Alice willful] 
turned from her ministrations to claim them af 
the hand of Sir Richard, and it was to her 
brother she appealed for those small attentions 
which had heretofore been solely Annetteé’s care, 

Her brother and Madam Leroy each marveled 
at this change—he wondering how his sister 
could prefer his rougher touch to the mesmeric 


finger-tips, whos power he had had full oppor. — 


tunity to test in those daily dressings of his 
wounded arm; while she was surprised and rep. 
dered restless thereby, feeling that her time of 
usefulness to her charge was atan end. Was it 
not needful she should be thinking of a return to 
her attic and embroidering frame ? 

“It is the beginning of the end,” she said one 
morning with a pitiful droop of her lips, as she 
went up to her attic to exhume from her packing. 
trunk the mouchoir-case with its faintly scented 
linen squares. 

** I shail come back to all this sooner or later. 
It is destined to be my portion again, as it has 
been for four years.” 

She stamped her foot impatiently on the bare 

boards, her glanee sweeping slowly over the con. 
tracted proportions of the cuddy, dismal alike in 
solitude and general dilapidation. She went to 
the tiny dormer-window and looked over the an- 
cient city. The glory of its autumnal beauty 
would have arisen to her in beneficence, but for 
the coal and peat smoke and other unpleasant 
odors hovering about the tiled roofs and quaint 
casements of the houses almost within reach of 
her on the opposite streets. She felt oppressed, 
stifled, so her breath came and went painfully, 
. “I am nervous,” she said sharply to herself, 
pressing her throat with her slender fingers, “If 
I am enervated and made nervous like this bya 
few weeks of ease, it’s time I should be taking up 
the tools of my trade again. Yet why—why was 
it,”’ with another still more decided ring of her 
heel on the resounding boards, “ why was it 
necessary that I should be disturbed in the life to 
which I was growing used? Why must I suffer 
the old throes over again? The apathy which 
was creeping over me up here was like the leth- 
argy of deaths but now I am revivified, nor can 
I die, though a thousand vultures of memory 
should prey on my vitals,” 

She turned abruptly, took up her work, and 
left the room. 

When she entered Lady Alice’s chamber, 
stately and self-possessed as usual, the invalid 
caught sight of the work she carried. 

“Ah!” she cried, in blithe satisfaction, “ you 
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have brought your embroidery. _ That is right; 
you will be better satisfied if you have some work 
to do. Richard,” gayly addressing her brother 


“ who sat near her, apparently engrossed in the 


pages of his book; yet who, in reality, was in a 
covert way watching the twain before him, 
« Madam Leroy is the queeyest anomaly to me in 
nature, or rather womanhood, She is never so 
restless as when she is idle. Sometimes I am 
tempted to think she is a Peri out of Paradise, 
working for her restoration to its joys.” 

Sir Richard’s grave, earnest eyes were turned 
eagerly upon Annette} but, for some reason, she 
busied herself with her work-box, not choosing to 
meet his gaze. 

« How is it, Madam Leroy ?” he asked, deter- 
mined to make her look at kim; ‘“‘ do you expect 
that flimsy bit of broidery work to prove the ac- 
ceptable offering at the barred gates ?”” 

She thought him cruel to taunt her with such a 
question, and the glance she favored him with 
was a flashing one. She asked curtly: 

« Do you think I shall need less than the gold 
of Ophir to purchase my re-admission to the only 
Eden from which I have been exiled ?” 

“Do you wish me to answer that question ?” 
he asked, gravely. 

“Certainly, if you will give yourself the 
trouble.”’ 

“| answer then,” speaking deliberately, -‘ that 
it would not require the gold of Ophir, nor any 
other gold, to secure your admituance, if I were 
the gate-keeper.”’ 

Madam Leroy did not color, as he probably 
hoped she might do. She rather lost her rose 
flush, and, evidently was vexed, for she replied, 
coldly : 

“ It is not a saint’s holiday, you remember.” 

Then she turned to Lady Alice, ignoring his 
presence, as she entered with her into a discus- 
sion regarding the pattern she was working. 

Sir Richard bit his lip, and subsided behind 
the pages of his Tennyson. Not so absorbed was 
he, however, that he could not hear Madam 
Leroy’s clear tones presently saying to his sister: 

“You were right awhile ago to suppose I 
would be better satisfied to have some work to 
do, You are improving so fast now, you will 
soon be able to do without me entirely ; so, when 
Ihave finished these handkerchiefs of yours, it 
will be time for me to return to my own room, 
where Babette has a number of orders for me to 
fill.” 

He could hear, also, Lady Alice’s answering 
cry of surprise and dismay : 

“Oh, Annette! how can you vex me so? 
How can I ever do without you, if you go 
away ?” 

Spying above the top of his book he saw, too, { 





that at this juncture his sister clasped the hand 
of her friend, and that the loving grasp brought 


swift tears and a gorrowful quiver to the eyes and 
lips of the proud Madam. 

“Why, dear lady,’ he heard her voice give 
answer, “I had thought you would be only too 
willing to see me go. I have been such little 
service to you since you have had your brother 
to do so much.” 

“What! jealous of poor Richie, Annette!” 
blithely cried Lady Alice. ‘“ You darling girl! 
Did you not know I was making him do for me 
just so you might feel free as air, without any 
service to render except as it pleased you to do 
for me, as for a dear sister, and because you 
loved me? Annette, stay with me always, and 
be as a dear sister to me. Do not leave us ever, 
Annette,” 

** No, Annette, do not leave us ever.’’ 

The echo came in the full, deep voice, which 
Madam Leroy had learned to know but too well. 

Sir Richard had tossed his. book away, and 
had advanced to her side ; he hd called her by 
name also. It was, perhaps, the surprise of this 
which caused her to turn swiftly, her cheeks col- 
ored by a single flash of scarlet that glowed bril- 
liantly through the-tear-drops fallen upon them 
from her glistening lashes. 

“ Stay with us, Annette, as Allie wishes you to 
do; be to her the true-hearted sister she has al- 
ways needed; and I need you, too, Annette, even 
more than she does.” ; 

Verily, she had cause to summon to her aid the 
pride of her race, if she would resist the pleading 
look and tone. Alas! for her, that the gold of 
the Luxmores should, at last, bar her from the 
earthly Paradise just without whose gates she 
stood, Yet so it was, for she could not accept a 
lavish gift like this, even from such kindly hands 
as those holding her fast. Nothing remained, 
therefore, but for her to buckle on afresh her 
armor of pride. 

“Your need of me is purely imaginary, Sir 
Richard Luxmore,” she said, smilingly, but with 
the little inflection upon his title which he hated. 
“ Nevertheless, my gratitude to Lady Alice and 
yourself remains the same. You are most kind, 
and I thank you for your intention ; but it cannot 
be, you know— The Spirit of ’76’ is too strong in 
me ‘ 
“ Against being an English dependency, sim- 
ply ?”” he asked, promptly releasing the hand 
which she had made an effort to withdraw. 

“ Against being a dependency of any sort, Sir 
Richard Luxmore,” she replied, more haughtily 
than she had yet spoken. 

Then she knelt suddenly beside his sister, who 
saw with dismay her cherished air-castle tumbling 
into ruin: 

“ You can understand me, can you not, dear 
friend,” Annette asked, taking into her own the 
wasted fingers of the invalid, and lifting them 
gratefully to her lips; “I love you dearly, and 
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destiny could grant me few more treasured gifts 
than your dear companionship ; but it is as you 
have said—I am better satisfied when working for 
my daily living. I would verily eat the bread of 
idleness or dependence with the bitter herb of 
discontent.” 

“ No, no, Annette, it is not that,” said Lady 
Alice, dolorously sighing; “it is because you 
and Richard will not understand, and like each 
other. You ought to be the best friends in the 
world, but you just go provokingly to sparring 
and jarring with each other every time you meet.” 

“Yes,” interposed Sir Richard, speaking 
sharply; “it is that, Alice, nothing else. ‘ She 
hates me; that is the truth of the matter, She 
hated me from the beginning of our acquaintance 
—and that first day I met you—” reproachfully 
to Annette, ‘you made me almost wish I had 
broken my neck in that gorge of the Via Mala.” 

Madam Leroy had gained so complete a 
mastery of hei@elf, she was enabled to turn upon 
him a half-laughing glance as she replied mock- 
ingly: “ Had you stated so much to me that 
day, Sir Richard Luxmore, I should, probably, 
have been too courteous to gainsay your wish.” 

** Well, you can exercise your-courtesy in that 
agreeable manner now, if it pleases you, as I 
find myself again in the frame of mind for wish- 
ing the fishes of the Rhine were making a hearty 
meal of my carcass at this moment in that Via 
Mala chasm.” 

The idea of fishes, or anything else of the finny 
tribe, having time to pause for a meal of any 
description in the rush and tumult of waters 
breaking through the Via Mala was an idea so 
supremely ridiculous that Annette could not re- 
strain the laugh which rippled mefrily from her 
lips. 

‘There seemed to be no contagion in her mer- 
riment, however. ‘The baronet whirled upon his 
heel, and stalked irately away to a distant win- 
dow, where he stood nursing his wrath in silence 
until recalled by a startled exclamation from 
Madam Leroy. Returning to the sofa he found 
her on her knees beside it, making strenuous ef- 
forts to soothe Lady Alice, who, nervously agi- 
tated, was bordering upon a state of hysteria, 
brought about, as her brother and Annette were 
guiltily conscious, by their war of words. 

The little lady had, doubtless, adopted the 
best means at her command for closing the feud 
and healing the breach between the two ; but, if 
acting a part, she did it with such a semblance of 
reality as to thoroughly frighten her attendants. 
By and by Madam Leroy resorted to one of the 
Herr Doctor's composing draughts, and her 
patient, soon experiencing the effects, sunk into a 
state of quietude, comforting to behold. As the 
draught contained its due proportion of narcotiz- 
ing ingredients, neither was it surprising if the 
invalid succumbed after a time entirely to its 


. the chamber. 





duce her to leave her dear friend under g 


power. But this was not until Madam Leroy, on : 
her bended knees, had vowed nothing should in. 9 


&§ 


a 


month’s time anyhow ; and a spirit of peacefyj a 
silence was brooding over the three inmates of — 


Watched over by the two contrite 
attendants, the invalid lay with folded hands ang 
closed eyes. It was at this moment, whep 
Annette was beginning to breathe freely in the 
assurance of her charge having dropped asleep, 
that Lipscombe’s guarded tap was heard at the 
door beyond the fortiére, Sitting nearest the 
door, Sir Richard arosé softly, and tiptoed 
thither to see what Lipscombe wanted. 
Presently he returned, still on tiptoe, and 


crossing over to the lounge, handed Madam | 


Leroy a letter, She received it, making a gesture 
of thanks, but was evidently perplexed as she 
turned the peculiar package over and over. The 
envelope was long, yellow, and bulging with its 
voluminous inclosures. 

A business affair beyond a doubt. But what 
had she to do with lawyer’s documents, who 
could not pay a lawyer’s fee without pawning 
some jewel of her scanty stock-in-hand? She 
smiled at the thought, and set herself to a noise. 
less undoing of the red tapes, and the unfolding 


of the legal cap, which would rustle provokingly, _ 


Sir Richard aided her to the accomplishment of 
the first task, by severing with his pocket-knife 
the knotted bands and red seals. They smiled 
together over this repetition of the Gordian tangle 
solution, and Sir Richard retreated from her 
vicinity, leaving~her to read her letter in peace, 
The envelope bore the American stamp, he saw, 
but- he could not help wondering what she had 
to do with such official-looking documents, 

He tried to occupy himself with Tennyson 
again, but his thoughts would wander from the 
« dream of fair women ”’ to that fairest realization 
of womanhood, to him, in the world. In truth, 
when she had broken the envelope seals, with 
dainty touches that scarcely stirred’ the air about 
her, and that did not at all disturb the repose of 
her charge, he did not hesitate to desert those 
other fair women to devote himself exclusively to 
a study of this one, as she studied the pages be- 
fore her. For that she was studying the docu- 
ment was clearly perceptible to this interested 
looker-on; not only did she read it with knit 
brows and perplexed intentness, but, by and by, 
the perplexed look changed, first to one of 
incredulity—her expression Varying then rapidly, 
through the gradations of surprise and doubt, to 
tremulous eagerness, of what character, whether 
of sorrow or joy, he had not time to determine— 
for she arose, suddenly, making a half-stifled ex- 
clamation, and went over to him, both her hands 
full of the crumpled papers. 

“ Will you,” she asked in a low voice, breath- 
less and panting, though she was trying to com- 
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herself—* will you stay here with your 


' sister while I go up to my room to read this? I 


think I do not comprehend the meaning of it, 
and I can best study the matter out alone.” 

Looking into her great shining eyes, he saw 
that some wonderful thing had come to her. 
Was it a something which would cause their two 

in life to diverge yet more widely ? 

As she stood before him, awaiting his answer, 
he was strongly tempted to put the question to 
her, feeling a longer delay would be to him 
gimost unbearable. He saw, however, that her 
thoughts were far from him. They were en- 

d by this new, wonderful thing which had 
happened to her. 

«J will stay, certainly, as long as you wish,” 
he answered, courteously. “I trust you have 
heard no bad news ?” 

«“ Bad news ?” she repeated, “ ah no, I hope it 
js not bad news! Yet who can tell ?—the curses 
and blessings of life so often come to one in 
similar guise. “ But—’’ half smiling, “ I think 
this is scarcely bad news. You and Lady Alice 
shall hear what it is later, when I can better 
comprehend the matter myself. It is certainly 
something I had no reason to expect. But what 
right had I to expect news of any sort, when I 
had long ago concluded I was in a manner dead 
to the world? For four years, you know,” with 
a dreary, little sigh, “I lived a life of solitude 
jn my attic room, knowing no change, scarcely, 
beyond what the revolution of the earth brought 
tome in the change from light to darkness, Your 
sister’s kindness was, perchance, the turn of the 
tide for my ship to come back to me.” 

He started, and looked at her in dismay. 

“If it is a ship to take you from her back to 
America, Allie will doubtless be selfish enough 
to repine at such a turn of the tide.” 

“If the news is what I think it is, I may have 
to go back to America without delay,” she an- 
swered, gravely, “and I shall have to rely upon 
you to help me gain her consent.” 

He shook his head, 

“ That is asking a great deal—more than I can 
promise, indeed, unless—but read your letter 
first, and we will talk of these things afterward. 
I will stay here as long as you desire to remain 
in your own room—only,” with a sudden color 
leaping to his cheek, “do not forget to come to 
pour my tea for me. If you return to America, 
we may not have many more of our pleasant 


tte-a-téte meals together, you know.” 


“Yes, I know,” she replied, the rich color 
heightening in her own face; “ but of course I 
expected to come down for your tea hour. If I 
do not return promptly, send Babette for me.” 

A moment later she was ascending the narrow 
stairway leading to her attic, holding fast to the 
crumpled papers; but these were crushed with 
one hand against her heart, which seemed to 











stifle her with its heavy throbs. She went up 
the stairway rapidly, impelled to movement by 
the nervous perturbation which had possession of 
her; and as\she walked she lifted her other hand 
more than once to her cheek, as if to cool the 
flames of excitement there. Once entered into 
the attic, however, she grew quite calm, and 
composedly set to work to make a clear-headed 
examination of the legal document. 

She spread the papers before her on the small 
deal table where her embroidery frame stood, 
and, word by word, studied out the meaning of 
their revelation to her. Comprehending every- 
thing finally, she folded the pages slowly to- 
gether, and replaced them in their covering. 
Then she laid the package in front of her with 
its superscription turned upwards, and, resting 
her elbows on the table, fell to studying the thing 
in its bearing upon her own life. 

“It is the gold of Ophir,” she presently mur- 
mured, “ But,’ with a prolonged sigh, ‘it 
comes too late to unbar the gates I have closed 
against myself. Now it will only be the golden 
wedge to divide me from the life grown dear.” 

Then a whirl of thoughts seized and hurried 
her into oblivion of the flight of time. 

The evening waned; the twilight fell and 
deepened; the ancient Prague clock from its 
high tower in the Stephen’s Plats gave her warn- 
ing the third time of the passing hours. Still she 
did not move to go below, though she knew it 
was time for Sir Richard’s tea, and she knew, 
too, that Lipscombe, stately and dignified as he 
was, would grow impatient if the toast was al- 
lowed to grow cold. She would not go until Sir 
Richard should send Babette for her. 

“T will not seem too eager to tell him this 
news,” she said to herself, proudly. ‘ He shall 
not think I expect, with a mere handful of gold, 
to batter down the insurmountable barrier which 
stands between my life and his.’ 

Nevertheless, she grew restless when Babette 
did not come. j 

By and by she arose and went to the casement 
to look out into the night, made luminous by the 
stars overhead, and the myriad lights of the city 
below. 

“So,” she bitterly reflected, “ he finds he can 
do with Lipscombe’s tea-making. It is well; 
for he will need his service when I am in 
America.” 

But this reflection by no means subdued the 
sudden flutter of her pulse, as at that moment a 
knock sounded at the door of her attic. 

“It is Babette after all,” she thought, stepping 
quickly forward to give admission to the appli-~ 
cant. 

A glimmer of light from a lower hall revealed 
to her, on the threshold without,a different figure, 
however, from that of the trim, slender French- 
voman. Blocking up the narrow entrance to her 
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domain .was the tall, commanding form, which 
she would know among a multitude. of others, 
were the light a thousand times dimmer. 

“ I did not send Babette, you see,” Sir Richard 
said, stepping forward ; “1 came myself, because 
I wanted to see this eyrie perch of yours, whither 
you hoped to soar above my reach, I fearl have 
startled you, though.” 

“A little,” she confessed, making a desperate 
effort to recover self-possession; ‘‘I was not up 
here in the dark, dreaming, you know, of knights- 
errant coming to rescue me from a prison-cell, 
though Prague should be the place for such 
visions, perhaps.” 

“ Well, of what were you dreaming, then? ” he 
asked, extending his hand to assist her down the 
one or two crooked steps leading from her attic 
to the passage-way. But, as she descended to the 
level with him, a glimmer of the light fell upon 
her face, showing thereon the traces of tears. 
** Your visions, I fear,’’ he added, quickly, “ have 
not embodied anything as pleasing even as a 
knight-errant might be to one shut up with sor- 
rowful thoughts, as you have been.” 

“ How do you know my thoughts have been 
sorrowful ?”’ she asked, coldly. 

He stooped, searching her face with his keen 
gray eyes. 

“‘ There are tell-tale tears on your cheeks,” he 
answered. 

“There are such things as tears of joy, are 
there not, Sir Richard Luxmore?’’ she impetu- 

ously asked, at the same time making a defiant 
sweep of her hand over the traitorous recent 
tear-drops. 

“ Why should I not weep such, to know that I 
am no longer to be an exile from America— 

‘ That land of the free, and home of the bravel’” 

Her pride had leaped into atms at a peculiar 
something in his manner and tone, which warned 
her to be on her guard. But she did not feel so 
excessively defiant when, a second later, he an- 
swered with apparent indifference : 

“ Ah, you do go to America, then? Well, I 
had a presentiment regarding that letter of yours. 
However, the bad news it brings is fortunately 
only for Allie and myself— 

* In life’s cup of parting 
Theirs is the bitterness who stay behind.’ 
You will, doubtless, have the long desired wish 
of your heart gratified in this return to your 
native land.” 

Still she did not make confession, She would 
not tell him that she must go back to America, 
because Fortune’s fickle wind had veered for her, 
bearing a well-freighted argosy to cast at her feet 
when she should be once more on American soil. 
So they walked together, side by side, down the 
narfow stair, speaking but litile until they had 
entered the ever familiar reception-room of the 
Luxmore suite. 





CHAPTER VIIL 


The tea-board was already spread for them, 
had been spread some time, Madam Leroy had 


suspected from the bubbling and boiling the ke. 
tle was keeping up before the cozy, open fire, — 


But there was no tea drawn, she perceived, though 
Lipscombe was invisible as she looked about for 
him in surprise. At her look a slight flush tinged 
Sir Richard’s forehead, and he said, a trifle con. 
fusedly: “I took the liberty of dismissing Lips. 
combe from attendance upon us this evening, J 
thought, perhaps,” he hesitated, “ I thought yoy 
and I could make the tea together, as we haye 
done once or twice before, as you might wish tg 
speak to me about your plans. You intimated 
you would do so when you had read your letter, 
you know.” 

She crossed over to the hearth-rug, and stood 
there with one slender foot resting on the fender, 
while she gazed in an absent sort of way into the 
fire. 

“ Yes,” she presently said, though without 
turning towards him, “ yes, I would be glad to 
consult you and Lady Alice about—about the 
news my letter brought me; but she is sick, you 
see, and maybe it would be better—do you not 
think,” growing confused, and evading a direct 
refusal to confide the matter te him alone— 
** would it not be more appropriate, I mean, for 
me to wait until your sister is well enough to 
hear the thing at the same time with yourself?” 

“‘ That is a point of courtesy for you to decide,” 
he answered promptly ; “ you need not, of course, 
speak of the matter to either of us until you are 
quite ready todo so. But,” he added, drawing 
nearer, to rest his elbow on the mantle so as to look 
down at her standing on the rug beside him, “] 
sent Lipscombe away hoping you might feel freer 
to ask my aid or intervention in any way, or for 
any of your plans rendered necessary by the news 
of your American mail. From what you have 
said I am to infer, though,” studying her chang~ 
ing face with a* keener look, “ that you do not 
need my aid for the settlement of your plans?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered, quickly, “no, you 
can not help—the change in the tide of my affairs 
must bear me whithersoever it will, and no oné 
can aid me—beyond—” making a brave attempt 

t a laughing look lifted to his face—* beyond 
giving me favoring wishes to fill the sails of my 
homeward-bound ship.” 

“You have my good wishes, you know,” he 
gravely answered. 

Afterwards a silence ensued—a silence which 
was not broken until Annette, feeling it op 
pressive, went across to their neglected table, re« 
turning with the tea-pot. 

“ Whether one’s ship’s sink or swim, one must 
have tea to drink,” she said lightly, stooping to 
lift the steaming kettle for the drawing. 
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« Let me do that,’’ Sir Richard interposed, lay- 
ing hold of the handle before she could grasp it. 


«When I sent Lipscombe away, I did not in- 


tend you should blister your face, or burn your 
fingers, at such work as this.” 

She yielded the kettle, but laughingly replied : 
«| would not burn my hands and face half as much 
you are doing, for I have learned how to guard 
them in the many tea-makings from that very 
kettle up in my attic room.” 

«Because you have done such work once, 
there is no reason why you should go on doing it 
forever,” he said, growing very red at his own 
words, or from struggling with the refractory lid 
of the kettle. ‘“ You need never again do any of 
the work you have done up in that miserable 
attic, or anything else you do not like, if you so 
choose.” 

Her cheek had possibly borrowed a reflection 
from his, else the glow of the fire penetrated the 
light hand-screen she held to ward off the heat 
from their faces whilst he accomplished the pro- 
cess of tea-making. At all events, Sir Richard 
caught a glimpse of her rich color as he cast a 
side-glance at the fair face so close to his own; 
and the sight, for some reason, caused his heart to 
give a leap in its usual peaceful abode. An in- 
stant after it sunk, heavy as lead, and as cold, as 
she replied in her cool, placid voice : 

“Yes, it is probable I shall not have tea- 
making or any other work to do, if I so desire, 
when I get back to America. Life is naturally a 
sort of lotus-eating state of existence in our 
Southlands, you know.” 

He turned upon her a full, searching look; 
but she had recovered control of herself, and her 
expression betrayed nothing to him of her real 
feeling. He said not a word more until he had 
filled the tea-pot and carried it to its place on the 
tray. Then he returned, and resuming his old 
attitude on the rug, looked down at her as before, 
for she was standing again with her foot sup- 
ported by the fender—only her head was bent 
lower, as she gazed into the red, red heart of the 
fire, 

Nor did she lift it, or speak to him, though she 
could feel his gaze fastened upon her with em- 
barrassing steadfastness; nor would he speak. 
So the silence grew oppressive as it had done 
once before, until Madam Leroy grew nervous 
and asked, abruptly : 

“Are you thinking I might have confidence 
enough in your friendship to tell you now about 
the contents of my American letter?” 

“Oh, no,” he hastily answered, a slight smile 
curving his mustached lips. “If the letter is of 
the import I suspect, its contents are doubtless 
of more interest to yourself than they possibly 
could be tome. But Annette,” bending closer 
to her, while a bitter, almost stern look sup- 
plamted the half-smile as it died quickly away, 








“deal honestly with me in answering the one 
question I have to ask you.” 

She did not wait for him to finish, but threw 
back her head proudly, meeting the searching 
look in his eyes with one as unflinching. 

“ Let me hear your question,” she demanded, 
curtly. ‘ But-to those who put no trust in me, I 
give answer or not as it pleases me,” 

*“ Child, child,’’ he answered her outburst in a 
voice of infinite tenderness, “ do you not see that 
my own interest in your answer is a vital one? I 
meant only that I could no longer endure the 
suspense and misery of waiting for you to tell 
me about this man who is coming from America 
to take you back with him to a life of luxury and 
ease in that lotus-eating land you love so well.” 

A look of perplexity darkened and dilated the 
pupils of the questioning eyes, regarding him so 
fixedly. 

“ The man who is coming from America to 
take me back with him ?”’ she repeated in a dazed 
way. Then, as the significance of the question 
rushed upon her, she swiftly turned her face from 
him, burying it out of sight in the curve of her 
arm resting against the mantel, 

That she had understood his question he could 
not doubt, but why it should have disturbed and 
distressed her, as it was no less evident to him 
it had done, he could not imagine. She made no 
attempt to answer him, did not speak or stir, in- 
deed, until he moved and laid his hand on the 
bright head, bowed before him in such woful 
humility. 

“ Annette,” he said, pleadingly, “have I hurt 
or offended you in any way?” 

Under the touch of his hand she shivered, and 
a moment afterwards cast off the light weight with 
a gesture of passionate reproach, 

“ Hurt me?” she cried, turning towards him, 
a face all wet with tears of shame and bitter- 
ness; “did you think it would not hurt me to 
have torn open, ruthlessly, the’ wound which has 
been rankling in my breast for four years? Did 
you not think to hurt me with a mocking question 
which you knew Could have but its one answer ? 
What man, think you,” her eyes flashing and her 
bosom heaving, “ what man throughout the length 
and breadth of America is there, who would wish 
to come from thence to take to his home of luxury 
and ease the penniless widow of a dishonored 
suicide ?” 

“ Annette,” exclaimed Sir Richard, advancing 
a step towards her, “ have mercy on yourself if 
you have none for me—I did not think—I did 
not know—” 

** You did not know ?” she repeated, feverishly 
catching at his words. ‘Ah! this accounts for 
much I have not been able to explain before. 
You did not know then that Fidéle’s name, ‘after 
all, should be more honored than the one I bear? 
You did not know you were breaking, bread and 
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eating salt daily with the wife of a defaulter—the 
widow of a disgraced man, who, self-convicted 
and sélf-punished, went uncalled into the pres- 
ence of his Maker. You did not know either 
that it was in this very room I found my husband, 
Lancey Leroy — dead ! — self-murdered. Great 
heavens! neither did you know that it was my 
own father he had robbed, and that it was only 
to shield himself from the consequences of his 
guilt he had sought and married me—” 

“ Annette !”” he exclaimed, seeking to interrupt 
her; but she bore down his opposition with an 
impetuous wave of her hand. 

“Wait!” she said, “there are a few more 
things you must know, and I have done. When 
Lancey Leroy married me, I was fresh from 
a convent, and untutored in the ways of the 
world, He expected to mold me to his will, 
so as to devote the property, inherited from 
my mother, to the covering up of his de- 
falcations. But God rarely permits the cloaking 
of sin, even to shield thé innocent who must 
suffer with the guilty. My property, unfortunately 
for him, was so inherited that he could not divert 
it to his purposes,” 

She paused a second. Not even to this sympa- 
thetic listener could she recount the horrors of 
those few months of marriage, in which her eyes 
were being opened to the character of the man 
she had married. Taking advantage of her 


silence, Sir Richard was again about to speak, 
but she interrupted him quickly. 


“One moment, please. I wish to say that if 
you and your sister have indeed been ignorant of 
my miserable history whilst extending your kind- 
ness, and protection to me, I have been uncon- 
scious all along of the imposition on my part. I 
have walked the earth for four years almost as 
Cain did, guiltily conscious of the brand on my 
life. And I thought that everybody about me 
knew of it likewise. For,” she went rapidly 
on, “ it was here, in this city of Prague,that my 
degradation came to me in the public exposure 
of my husband’s guilt, and the results so speedily 
following. One thing only was left me to be 
grateful for. My father’s grey head went down 
to the grave having no knowledge of the shame 
waiting to discrown it of its honor.” 

She stopped abruptly, and stepping back, sat 
down in a chair, covering her face with her 
hands. 

Sir Richard stepped quietly to her side. 

* Annette,” he said, “ you need not tell me 
more: I know the rest, as I have known all that 
you have told me already. I know how a brave, 
noble-hearted woman suffered and worked in 
silence for the undoing of 2 sin not herown. I 
know how she robbed herself of a princess’ for- 
tune to rescue her husband’s name from ignominy. 
I know how bravely she bore the burden of a 
life that he, in his cowardice, had shifted to her ten- 





der young shoulders, heavy with the weight 6f if , 
Yes, I know these things, Annettes > : 
have known them almost from that first day 7 


his guilt. 


met you.” a 


She removed her hand, and sat upright, ee 


swift light emanating from her face. 


“You knew my history?’ she asked, slowly, 


“ you, the proud bearer of an unstained cld 


lish name? and yet you placed me at your table, 


and paid deference to me, as you pay it to the 
sister who shares your lineage? Who then told 
you of the story ?” But, as she asked the 
tion, a light flashed upon her comprehension, 
Her cheeks flushed scarlet, and her questioning 
eyes dropped suddenly. 

“ Ah, Annette,” he said, smiling at these signs 
of confusion, * is there not, even on earth, a jus. 
tice to reveal the beauty of a life of virtue ang 
self-sacrifice, as well as to uncover one of crime, 
in its horror and deformity? Ah! proud An. 
nette, what right had you to be hurt by the simple 
question I put to you awhile ago? Could ‘you 
not have answered it differently? If nowhere 
within the length and breadth of America, ig 


there not, in this goodly land of proud names _ 


and princely habitations, one man who has been, 
and doubtless is yet, willing to take you tog 
home of luxury, as I supposed that mythical per. 
sonage was about todo? Now, Annette, proud 
as you are, what have you to say? You see the 
Herr Doctor did not spare himself in the recital 
of your history.” 

Madam Leroy’s cheek was deeply flushed, but 
she answered readily, and in a tone of cordial 
homage: 

“ Ah, then, it was my friend, the Herr Doctor, 
Graf Von Léwen, who showed you this purer 
page of my life’s history? I should have had no 
hesitation in ascribing the kindly interpretation 
of my acts and motives to him, for he is one of 
earth’s noblemen, and a truer friend a stranger 
in a strange land never found, than I have in 
him. From first to last he has been as ‘ leal as 
Douglass,’ and as ‘tender and true.’ He hap 
pened to be here in the Englischer Hof that night 
when—” she shuddered and stopped. 

“I know,” said Sir Richard, gently; “he was 
summoned to attend your husband ?”’ 

She inclined her head, and after a moment's 
silence, quietly proceeded : 

“ Afterwards, when I needed a friend to nego- 
tiate the transfer of my property to the creditors 
of my father and husband in America, it was the 
Graf Von Léwen who attended to the business 
for me.” 


“And when that transaction was completed, 


he it was, too—was it not, Annette ?—who proved 
there was a man in the world who loved you for 
yourself alone? Proud Madam Leroy! what more 
could you have asked than the name, protection, 


and position of this true-hearted nobleman? His § 
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family is one of the best in the German empire, 


“* - nd, as you knew, the home he offered was one 


of those princely habitations in the Walche-Spital. 
| He is physician and adviser to the household of 
‘Prince Lobkowitz; and you know, as I do, that 
he is only in attendance upon my little Allie be- 
cause you Wished him to take her case. This 
much more I have to be grateful to you for, as, 
had I been here, our court physician would not 
haveso readily responded to my call upon his 
services, and my poor little sister had died but 
for his skilland your nursing. Surely such a 
doctor and such a nurse would have been fitly 
mated. Yet, Annette,” how eagerly he spoke, 
#you had rejected his suit.” He got up from be- 
side her, and walked a rapid turn or two across 
the hearth. Then he came again ‘to look down 
at her averted face: “ Annette,” he pleaded, in a 
low voice, “ will you tell me why you could not 
take this man, who had so much to offer you?” 

She clasped her fingers nervously together for 
4 moment, then answered him, in a low but pas- 
sionate voice : 

«Sir Richard Luxmore, should one accept 
werything from another, having absolutely noth- 
ing—oh ! less than nothing—to give in return? 
It is true, our noble Herr Doctor had all you have 
said, and more, to lavish upon the woman who 
should be his wife; but I,” with outstretched 
hands, making a woful gesture, “ was I the one 
to be his wife— bankrupt as I was in name, in 
fortune, in birth-right even—for had Inot been 
robbed of country and home, with all else? 
Why, the very heart in my bosom lay dead and 
col: ve 

“ Nay, Annette,’’ he answered, softly, a ruddy 
light glowing in his steadfast gaze, “ hearts like 
yours do not die while the life-blood courses to 
the sweet rhythm of youth’s pulse-beat, as I find 
itthrobbing here,”’ taking in his the slender, 
white hand resting on the arm of her chair. 
“These are the tiny roctlets of your heart, An- 
nette. See! they are not dead,” tracing with his 
finger the interlacing of veins in her hand and 
wrist. “Ifthe heart did bourgeon too soon, and 
the rime-frost blasted its first rich bud of promise, 
itcould only have been the calyx wrap which 
shriveled and died, Annette. Within the pure, 
fair petals lay folded, awaiting some later influ- 
ence to call their fragrance and their beauty into 
blossom. Child—child !” the ruddy glow chang- 
ing to a passionate fire in his eyes, “if I might 
hope it should one day be my privilege to gather 
and wear this bud, unfolded by the ardor of my 
love for you! Annette, darling, is there no germ 
of life in your dear heart that my devotion may 
vivify 2” 

Even as he asked the question, the pulse under 
his finger-tips, defying the constraint of her will, 
leaped in response. Conscious of its traitorous 
movement, Madam Leroy felt that it had be- 





trayed her, and the knowledge sent a roseate 
flush to her face, as she bent lower to escape his 
eyes. But he would accept no such subterfuge 
then; the insurrectionary pulse-beat had truly 
done more than arouse his suspicion. He stooped 
quickly, reading readily enough the varying tints 
of the flower-like face. 

*“ Ah, Annette,” he said, with a bright smile of 
triumph, releasing her hand for an instant, to 
touch the velvety rose-hue of her cheek; “ is 
not this the petal of my opening flower? Dear,” 
whispering, while his brown beard almost brushed 
the deepening glow, “ I would prize the precious 
blossom so!—may I not gather it for my own?” 

She made no answer, but she shrunk from his 
caress, and turning, buried her face in the 
cushions of the chair, 

He stood before her, patiently awaiting her 
answer, but his silence gave her the chance to 
buckle on anew her armor‘of resistance. 

“You know,” she said presently, emerging 
from her covert, and speaking in passionate re- 
proach, “ you know, Sir Richard Luxmore, that 
nothing—nothing under heaven could come of a 
love like this, but misery—a double misery, and 
a life-long pain.” ? 

“But why a double misery, Annette ?” he 
quietly asked. “If the love affects only myself, 
I am content to bear its result, for weal or for 
woe, as to me it seems— 

‘ Better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all,’” 

“ Ah! no,” she answered, with a swift whiten- 
ing of the lips. “ It is not better: it is like death. 
I thought the pain of it had killed my heart, 
until you-Ah,” uttering a deeper cry of pas- 
sionate reproach, “ why have you done this? 
Why could you not let ine be, when, my heart 
was at least in peace in its torpor? I thought it 
was dead; but a dead thing can suffer nothing !” 

Giving a little triumphant laugh, he made a 
movement towards her; but she retreated to her 
old station on the rug, whither he followed her 
more slowly. 

“You need not try to escape from me, 
Annette,” he said ; “ you see I do not intend to be 
silenced as your poor Herr Doctor was. You 
may have had nothing to give him ; but you have 
more for me, and I will not be defrauded of my 
right. Proud Annette! if your heart is mine, and 
my heart is yours, what barrier can there be be- 
tween my life and yours ?” 

“ What barrier?” she echoed bitterly. 
not my name an insurmountable one ?”’ 

“ Well,” he answered gravely, “I must con- 
fess your name is a barrier; but it is the sole one, 
and when you are Lady Luxmore that will no 
longer exist, you know,” 

Catching the twinkling light in his eye, she 
could not avoid smiling, but she turned her head 
quite away. 
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In an instant, however, his arm was about her 
slender figure, and the proud, graceful head was 
drawn back to rest against his shoulder. 


“ Annette,” he imperiously said, “I will no 


longer have my blossom hedged about by so 
many thorns. There is only one which can stab 
me to the heart, or drive me away empty-handed, 

‘now. Look at me, and tell me, as you told the 
Graf Von Léwen, that your heart is dead, and 
you have nothing, not even love, to give me. 
Here, straight in the eyes, my darling.” 

She tried to look at him, tried ‘bravely, but 
failed; her eyelids fluttered and fell. Not, how- 
ever, until he had seen their sad, determined ex- 
pression change to a lustrous radiance reflecting 
the love-light in his. He laughed exultantly, 
and gathered her closer to him, pressing his 
bearded cheek quite against the velvety rose of 
hers. 

“My Annette,” he*whispered in her ear, “ if 
your heart dies now, mine must die too, for are 
they not throbbing together at this moment, 

‘In unison so closely sweet, 
That pulse to pulse 
They both must heave or cease to beat ?'” 

An hour later, when he had well nigh, after 
the fashion of lovers, exhausted the vocabulary 
for the endearments of his position, Madam 
Leroy rebelled and put him aside. 

“Do you recollect,” she asked, warningly. 
“how I told you once, I was easily surfeited by 
‘pretty speeches? Could you possibly number 
those you have been making to me in the past 
hour?” 

“No,” he answered, “but I have only been 
trying to make the most of “my saint’s holiday. 
You know it has been a fete-day in the Prague 
churches to-day—All Saints’ Day, Annette; so 
surely | may speak.” 

* Ah, well, anyhow your time of grace is past 
now,” she answered, smiling. “I must goto see 
if Lady Alice is stili under the influence of her 
opiate. It seems to me she must surely be awake 
by this time.” 

“ Awake!” cried a gay voice at the fortiére of 
the invalid’s room. “ Well, I might have sup- 
posed I was still asleep and dreaming, but for 
this evidence of my own senses to the contrary.” 

Madam Leroy blushed guiltily, and started 
forward from Sir Richard’s side; but he caught 
her hand, holding her fast. 

“ But don’t you see,” she cried, in desperation, 
* don’t you know your sister should not be com- 
ing in here ?—she will be worse. Do not let her 
come.” 

“But I will come, Annette,” said the willful 
little lady, trailing forward, looking, in her white 
robe, fragile and lovely enough for a spirit visi- 
tant; “did you and Richard think I was .a dor- 
mouse, to sleep perpetually) or that I intended to 
stay cooped up in there forever, while you two 





were in here enjoying yourselves to your hea 
content?” 
“ If you will come then,” said Annette, sighi 


et 
3 


resignedly, “do make your brother get up: andi ’ 


let you re this sofa. 
me move.’ 


You see he will not le | 


“ There is room enough for Allie here,” coolly 


said Sir Richard, moving closer to his affianced, 
to make room on the other side for his sister, 
“ Allie, come here, dear.’ 

“ Thank you,’’ Lady Alice answered, smiling, 
but establishing herself in the easy chair, nearer 
the fire, “if Annette fancies such lover-like pro- 
pinquity, she is welcome to it. But what a pre 
cious pair of hypocrites you and she are, Richie, 
Here, this afternoon, you were breaking 
heart with your sparring, and now, behold! there 
you are cooing to each other like a pair of turtle 
doves.” 

“ The incongruity is obvious, but reconcilable 
with the facts of our case, little sister,”’ Sir Rich. 
ard laughingly said; ‘“‘when you saw us this 
evening, Annette and I were not turtle-doves— 
now we are, or hope to be soon, and mated, too, 
for life.” 

Lady Alice drew a long sigh of relief, and 
contentedly leaned back in her chair. “It jg 
what the Herr Doctor and I have said all along 
would happen,” she said, 

Then she reached out her arms to Madam 
Leroy. 

“Oh, Annette! I am so glad!Come to me, 
dear, for 1 have wanted a sister all my life and] 
love you next to Richard of the whole world.” Ag. 
nette went to her, and kneeling put her arms 
about the tiny figure, while Lady Alice leaned 
forward and kissed her. 

«« She shall never leave us now, shall she, Rich- 
ard?” she asked, by and by, when her brother had 
joined them and they were talking over the be. 
trothal. “ You were cruel this evening, Annette, 
to say you were going away from us.” 

Madam Leroy’s face showed signs of perplex 
ity which her lover was quick to interpret. 

“ What is it, Annette?” he quickly asked; 
“has America still attractions to offer you which 
England can not hope to rival ?”’ 

“I must go to America first, or I cannot go 
to England ever,”’ she answered, in a low voice, 
but meeting his reproachful eyes bravely. 

« What do you mean, Annette ?”’ 

As briefly as she could, Madam Leroy explained 
how, by the death of her mother’s only brother, & 
wealthy, childless man, for many years a rover 


in the wilds of Australia, she, as nearest of kin, ' 
had become entitled to the whole of his unde: | 


vised property. “So you see,” with a slight 


smile, “ it is essential I should go to my native’ 


land without delay, to prove my aay and en- 
ter into my heritage while I may.” 
“ Oh, Annette, I am glad for you,” Lady Alice 
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efed, sried, gleefully clapping her hands; “I always 
thought you were Govinee to be the rich princess 
of the White Cat story.” 

Sir Richard meanwhile moved about restlessly. 

«Jam sorry,” he said, frankly, to Madam 
Leroy, stopping in front of her. “TI had enough 
for both of us, and it would have been my pleas- 
gre to care for you in everything.” 

“But,” she said, facing him with wide open 
eyes, “ if you care for me as you say, you should 
be glad ; for not even to you could I have gone 
wholly empty-handed. Did I not say a moment 
since that I never could go to England until I 
had made this voyage to America?” 

«“ Then in mercy’s name sail as soon as possi- 
ible, Annette,” interposed Lady Alice, quickly. 

«Yes, and if she will not go to England with 
us, we can ‘go to America with her, can we not, 
Allie?” said Sir Richard, crossing over to his 
sister. “1 promised you should have a voyage 
across the Atlantic one day; so why not with 
Annette ?” 

« Why not, indeed,” the little lady gayly cried. 
« Annette, we are at your service whenever you 
wish to unfurl your sails. But, in the meantime, 
dear people, 1 am but a mortal and a convales- 
cent, and, as I am not in a state to be fed by am- 
pbrosia and nectar as you two are, | am admon- 
ished that, as yet, there are no signs of my even- 

tea.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Sir Richard, surprised, 
«J am sure I drew the tea long ago. It should 
be strong enough by this.” 

“JI should think so,indeed,” laughed Madam 
Leroy, half abashed ; “the tea-pot even is stone 
cold,” 

“ Madam Leroy,” said her lover, “I am more 
than ever convinced that you are a greater ‘ thief 
of time’ than the maligned ‘ Procrastination.’ 
But come, we must make more tea; Allie, at 
least, should not be sent supperless to bed.” 

“ No,” said Lady Alice, “ make my tea, An- 
nette, for [ must drink to our speedy voyage 
across the Atlantic, and to your speedier return 
to England.” 

“TI will,” half whispered Madam Leroy, as she 
stooped to kiss the teasing lips, “1 will make 
your tea hot and strong, provided I may have a 
cup too, dear, to drink to the success of our good 
Herr Doctor’s wooing.” 

In an instant a bright blush replaced the pallor 
of the fair invalid’s cheek. 

Annette laughed, but moved off at the sum- 
mons of Sir Richard, who was making ready to 
hang the kettle on the grate-hook. “Come, An- 
nette,” he called, “ come and help me make the 
tea as soon as possible, for I, also, must have a 
cup,that I may drink to the speedy ending of 
Madam Leroy’s widowhood.” 

(THE END.) 





THE HALF OF HIS KINGDOM. 


BY KATHARINE HYDE, 


It was New Year’s Eve; the sky was growing 
every moment duller and more leaden in its hue, 
and the wind, that sighed dismally through the 
city streets, seemed to bring with it depressing 
prophecies of a future storm, A few flakes of 
snow were already falling here and there; they 
sprinkled Lucia Brandreth’s heavy waterproof 
cloak as she hurried along, moistened her lashes, 
and straightened the crisp little curls that peeped 
from beneath her hood. But she heeded them 
not, for her eyes were wandering from one bril- 
liantly lighted shop window to another, with the 
eager, covetous gaze of a child whose heart is 
full of ungratified desires, 

“What a thing it is to have wealth,” mur- 
mured the girl, with an envious sigh; “only to 
think that one might command all these beauti- 
ful things. Some people are so fortunate,” with 
arather disgusted glance at a tall, fine-looking 
man, of middle age, who happened to be descend- 
ing the steps of his counting-house. “ Now, one 
could tell, on the instant, that man was rich. The 
very way in which he puts on his gloves indicates. 
the fact. I wonder if 7 shall ever put on my 
gloves that way.” 

She laughed; but it was a rather sad little 
laugh, and she dashed energetically from her 
lashes a moisture which had not all been pro- 
duced by the snow. 

“Ah! if I were worth only a fourth of his 
money,” she sighed, while a vivid blush rose to 
her cheek, and a soft, happy light shone in her 
eyes, “how blessed, how happy we might be. 
But—pshaw !—I mustn’t think of such things. I 
believe I am capable of hating rich people as 
vehemently as a highway robber.” 

Whether these ill-judged reflections led to their 
own punishment, or whether Miss Brandreth 
really meditated a personal assault, the reader 
must determine. But at this juncture her foot 
slipped on the pavement, and she stumbled al- 
most into the arms of the individual, whose lot 
she had so rashly envied. 

Brought thus suddenly into contact with wealth 


‘in the person of its owner, Lucia scarcely be- 


haved with the dignity to have been expected ; 
for she staggered, caught frantically at the 
stranger, and would have fallen, but for the re- 
assuring touch of a very firm and steady hand. 

“IT beg your pardon,” she gasped, as soon as 
she could speak. “I lost my footing,and hardly 
knew what I did.” 

**No excuses are necessary,” answered her 
new acquaintance, in the quiet, well-modulated 
tone, which at once bespoke the gentleman. “I 
hope you are not hurt.” 

“ Not at all, thank you,” said Lucia, raising 
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her hand to her cloak, that she might fasten it 
more securely ; then, with an exclamation of dis- 
may: “My brooch—it is gone. I must have 
lost or dropped it.”’ 

“Can I assist you?” he asked, kindly; then, 
stooping, he raised from the ground several glit- 
tering fragments, saying: “Is this the missing 
article? I remember to have stepped on some- 


thing which gave way beneath my tread. How. 


very awkward of me. I am afraid I have ruined 
your brooch,” 

For a moment Lucia made no reply; she stood 
close to the street lamp, endeavoring, with a 
rather nervous hand, to join the broken frag- 
ments, the light falling meanwhile on her fair, 
youthful face, with its slightly quivering lip and 
clouded brow. 

“It was my mother's,” she said, simply; but 
those few words told the whole story. 

“ Perhaps it can be mended,” responded the 
other, more touched by the girl’s troubled look, 
than he would have cared to acknowledge. “ i 
have a friend who understands these matters very 
well, If you can trust me with your brooch, I 
will see him to-morrow.” 

He did not mention that the friend in question 
was the head of an eminent jewelry establishment 
on Chestnut street. But the sweet, earnést look 
of gratitude that came into Lucia’s face, caused 
him to congratulate himself on his suggestion. 

“ Thank you, ever so much,” she answered, 
“The pieces are all 


placing it in his hand. 
there, and I hope it will not prove a troublesome 
job.” 

“ By no means,” he said, confidently, add- 
ing, with a smile ; “ but I am asking to be trusted 
with your property, without having given you my 


name. Truly, a business-like way of proceeding. 
What guarantee have you for the safety of your 
brooch ?” 

“Only your countenance,” answered Lucia, 
frankly. ‘ You looked like a gentleman, and,” 
with a rather mischievous smile, “you looked 
rich.” 

He could not forbear laughing. 

“ Let me advise you not always to trust to ap- 
pearances,” he said. “If riches flee away, so 
may their owners sometimes. There is my card, 
however, to prove 1 am no impostor. Please 
favor me with your address.” 

But Lucia did not reply. As her eyes fell on 
the name “Stephen Coleman,” engraved on a 
card before her, a deep flush overspread her coun- 
tenance, and she recoiled a step or two witha 
half-frightened air. 

Mr. Coleman did not notice her emotion; he 
was searching busily in his pockets for a pencil, 
with which to take down the address. When 
he repeated the question, she answered, timidly, 
“ No. 16 Vernon St.” 

“ Your name—pray give me your name,” cried 





Mr. Coleman, a little impatiently, and 


downcast eye and tremulous voice, she ie 
mured “ Lucia Brandreth.” Sy 
“ That’s well,” responded the merchant, com. ; 
posedly, putting up his pencil and pocket-book, # 
“I hope soon to restore your brooch in goog 


order. Now, Miss Brandreth, I see a street-cap 
approaching, which will take you home. $halj 


I stop it for you? It is late for a lady to be om 


alone, especially on New Year’s eve.” 
Lucia assented with a deep breath of relief; 
her name had evidently produced no impression 


on his mind, and the next minute she was speed. — 
ing rapidly along in the car, while the merchang © 


resumed his homeward walk. 

* 4 + 7 * * & 

“It’s New Year’s eve, you know, Uncle St 
and it’s a jolly fine night to celebrate,”’ and-Frank 
Russell Jeaned back in the velvet-covered chair 
of his uncle’s library, with a look of thorough sat. 
isfaction on his handsome face. In truth, there 
was very little reason why Frank should ever 
look otherwise; he was one of those exception. 
ally fortunate individuals with whom the world 
had always gone well. Left an orphan at ap 
early age, he had been immediately transferred 
to the home of his bachelor uncle, and had there 


ruled royally over the whole establishment eyer — 


since, The servants of the household adored 
him, for he was generous, gallant, and gay; s0- 
ciety received him with open arms. Was he not 
the nephew and presumptive heir of the rich Mr, 
Coleman? At college he had really made an 
effort and graduated with some distinction, but, 
instead of choosing a profession, as his unele! 
could have wished, had on his return quietly set- 
tled down in the counting-house. It was sucha 
bore, he said, to work up a reputation as all pro. 
fessional men were forced to do; it took the best 
years of one’s life to accomplish it; for his part 
he much preferred a business career. Mr. Cole- 
man said nothing to force his nephew’s inclina- 
tions, and, as Frank’s business career, thus far, 
had included only a very light position, and 


salary which enabled him to drive fast horses, 


smoke the best cigars, and belong to a fashionable 
club, it is needless to mention that he himself 
had no reason to regret his choice. 

His uncle sat gazing at the handsome fellow 
with a rather strange expression on his usu- 
ally moveless face. He was wondering if he 
could ever have felt or looked as young as Frank, 
Not that Stephen Coleman was an old man, even 
yet, but his whole life had been one long de- 
votion to business; and, although he had at- 
tained his object—wealth, he had used it wisely, 
and done more good than was known to any one, 
except himself; still, it had left him at middle 
age, a lonely and unsatisfied man, looking back, 
with a sort of lingering regret, to youth, and to 
those domestic joys which had never been his. It 
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was seldom the merchant was haunted by such 
" thoughts ; but, to-night, for some unexplained 


reason, they haunted him, and would not go. 
They were interrupted by Frank, who, glancing 
‘at the clock, sprung to his feet, with an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

« Eight o’clock! upon my word, and I have 
an engagement for the opera, at a quarter past. 
Irs unfortunate, that Nell Berringer should have 
such a penchant for seeing the people arrive. 
I’m afraid she’ll miss her amusement to-night. 
I's your fault, Uncle Stephen. You shouldn’t 
have made yourself so fascinating.” 

Mr. Coleman smiled; he had scarcely spoken 
a word in the last half hour. 

“JI thought people attended the opera for the 
music,” he said. “ Your fair friend must be an 
exception, Frank.” 

“That’s an exploded idea, sir,” replied his 
nephew, puffing airily at the cigar he had just 
lighted. “ People attend such places from mixed 
motives. To see, and to be seen, is a prominent 
one, and you'll find Miss Berringer is not the 
only individual influenced thereby.” 

“Probably,” said the uncle, a little dryly. 
“She’s the representative of a class with which 
Tm entirely unfamiliar—the fashionable girl. 


But I believe she’s considered a very fine young 
lady; eh, Frank ?” 

There was a half-veiled interest in his manner, 
yet he spoke wistfully, and with a kind of hesita- 


tion. It was seldom he intruded himself on his 
nephew’s private affairs, or tried to invite his 
confidence. 

“Fine enough, as girls go,’”’ said Frank, care- 
lessly. ‘“ Handsome, and knows it too. Her 
grandfather died about six months ago, and left her 
quite a little fortune. Of course, she has any 
number of fellows dangling around her.” 

“Of course—of course,” said Mr, Coleman; 
*and do you think the young lady favors any of 
these suitors, Frank ?” 

“Well, I should hardly say so,” replied his 
nephew, with an air of deprecating candor, 
“Nell’s too smarta girl to be easily taken in. 
There’s that little idiot of a Percy Laird,” he 
went on, with an amused twinkle in his eye, 
“ puts on no end of siyle, writes himself‘ Percival,’ 
and parts his hair in the middle. He fancies 
himself desperately smitten with Nell. Wants to 
take her to every opera and ball of the season, 
but she told me in confidence that he danced like 
a bear, and always applauded in the wrong place. 
Why, I saw her nearly pound his foot to a jelly 
with the heels of her French slipper, when he 
would insist on interrupting one of Neilson’s 
gems with his frequent bursts of applause. Not 
that itdid much good; I think he took it as en- 
couragement, for he clapped and stamped with 
renewed vigor, Then there’s that red-faced Mr. 

/Cobb, who made his fortune (and his flesh too, 





for aught I know to the contrary) in the pork 
business, and now wants a fashionable wife to 
help him spend it. You don’t suppose she’d look 
at such a fellow as that. As for old General 
Barnes, with his wooden leg—” 

“‘ The list threatens to be a long one,”’ said Mr, © 
Coleman ; “ but, to bring matters down to a fine 
point, do you think, Frank, the young lady likes 
your?” 

“ Likes me /’ responded his nephew, warmly ; 
“TI should say so, indeed. Didn’t Ite you we 
were the best of friends? She saves all her after- 
supper waltzes for mé, and says there isn’t a man 
in the club who can keep step with her as I do. 
She’s a fine dancer, too, I can tell you, sir, and 
always has her choice of partners,” 

*“*No doubt of it,’ answered Mr. Coleman; 
then, with the same wistful look in his eyes, “ do 
you know, Frank, you are nearly twenty-five ? 
Does it ever occur to you—I mean do you ever 
think you would like to marry ?” 

The question seemed somewhat to embarrass 
Frank Russell. His face reddened, and he gave 
a rather confused laugh. “Qh, there’s no hurry, 
Uncle Stephen,” he said, lightly ; “a fellow likes 
to have his little fling, you know, and I’m not 
quite ready to settle down. There’s plenty of 
time. I’m not an old man yet.” 

*“ By no means,” said Mr. Coleman, with a 
sigh ; “ but a marriage of the right kind always 
exerts a good influence on a young man’s char- 
acter. You have been educated so as to fit you 
for a high social position, and expect, of course, 
to marry a woman in the same sphere as yourself, 
Don’t throw away your youth, Frank, as I have 
done. Delays are dangerous, You say yourself 
this young lady, Miss Berringer, has many suitors, 
and she might not care to—” 

A very loud and unrestrained laugh from his 
nephew interrupted him. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about #kat, Uncle 
Stephen,” he exclaimed. “ Nell and I are good 
friends; but I pledge you my honor there’s noth- 
ing between us. I don’t say,” with a somewhat 
complacent look at his handsome image reflected 
in the opposite mirror, “that I might not stand a 
pretty good chance. But, I assure you, I haye no 
intention of trying my luck. Sorry to leave you 
now, sir, but I must really be off. Tell Norris to 
leave the front door unlatched. I may stop 
a while after the opera, if I find Nell’s temper 
needs soothing.” And lighting a fresh cigar, he 
went out into the hall humming gayly to himself: 

** Wooed and married, and all; 
And you shall all partake of my bridal cake. 
When I'm wooed and married and all.” 
* * + Pa * . * 

In the plainly farnished little apartment which 
served her alike for parlor and sitting-room, 
Lucia Brandreth sat alone on this same New 
Year’s Eve. The old clock, which had just 
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chimed ten, seemed to rouse her from a reverie. 
She rose hastily, stirred the fire, threw on fresh 
fuel, and then moved restlessly about the room, 
trying to arrange more to her satisfaction the few 
trifling ornaments which it contained. There 
was an eager, expectant look in her eyes, a ner- 
vous agitation in her movements, which told of 
a pre-dtcupied mind. Finally she moved to- 
wards the sole luxury of the little apartment—a 
small cottage piano—and absently struck a few 
chords, the sound of which seemed rather to 
soothe her restlessness; for, seating herself, she 
began to play the accompaniment of a familiar 
air, and to sing, first very softly, then with all the 
power and volume of her fresh young voice. 
Her music drowned the sound of foctsteps as- 
cending the stairs, and it was not till the song 
ended, that Lucia rose from her seat to find 
Frank Russell standing in the doorway. 

It was beautiful to see the light that dawned on 
her pretty face as she turned towards him, and 
the eagerness with which she held out both hands 
in welcome. He took them fondly in his, and, 
with a smile of calm satisfaction, seated himself 
on the sofa, and drew her down beside him. 

**And now tell me what my little Lucia has 
been doing with herself all the évening,” he said 
tenderly. “I am quite late to-night, and hardly 
thought I should be able to get off at all, but I 
could not bear to let New Year's Eve pass without 
seeing you.” 

“No excuses, Frank !’’ cried the girl merrily. 
“ They cannot impose upon me. I know too 
well ‘your tricks and your manners.’ Confess, 
sir, it was an engagement with some other damsel, 
that kept you from your rightful place at my 
side.” 

* Why, to tell the truth, Lucia,” he answered, 
coloring a little, “I had promised to take Nell 
Berringer to the opera this evening. You know 
it would never do fora man in my position to 
give up going out. People would begin to talk 
at once, and, if circumstances force us just now 
to keep our engagement a secret, why the least 
we can do isto be prudent. You understand me, 
dear, and,” with a tender pressure of the hand, 
* you are not jealous ?” 

“ Not at all,” she answered, in a rather hard 
tone, while a slight shadow for a moment, dimmed 
the brightness of her eye. “I recognize the 
necessity for prudence as fully as yourself, But,” 
with a mischievous glance from under her long 
lashes, “ I suppose you will scarcely object to my 
forming other acquaintances during these long 
evenings, while you are compelled to be absent 
through prudential considerations.” 

“What do you mean?” he said quickly, net- 
tled by the latent sarcasm of her tone, though he 
but partially understood it. 

“Only that I made a new acquaintance this 
evening, such a pleasant one too,” speaking very 





thoughtfully. “ We were mutually pleased, 
after exchanging addresses, I presented him with 


my brooch—as a keepsake. I’m afraid, however, Fi j 
he’s.too dangerous a friend for me to Cultivate, | 4 
I fear—I greatly fear I shall be forced to giye 
him up—solely through prudential considera. — 


tions.” 


“ Will you have the kindness to explain your, 
self?” cried Frank, haughtily. “As my prom. 


ised wife, I have a right to know what company 
you keep, and I insist—” 

“ Not the least use in émsisting,” answered 
Lucia, coolly, as she drew a card from~her 
pocket. “ There isthe gentleman’s name, Yoy 
are quite welcome to know it.” 


“ My uncle!” exclaimed Frank, starting to hig” 


feet. “Really, Lucia, this is too much. I cag 
imagine but one subject on which you would 
have sought him. If all my injunctions 4g 
secresy have been in vain, and you have, indeed, 
compromised me by exposing our engagement, | 
am forced to conclude—” 

He did conclude just then, and rather more 
abruptly than he had intended, He had caught 
sight of Lucia’s countenance, and its painted ang 
hurt expression checked his angry words, 

“If you had waited a moment, Frank,” she 
said, with cold dignity, “I think I could haye 
explained, even to your satisfaction, how 
accidental—how utterly unsought on either side 
—was my meeting with your uncle. You have 
wronged me, cruelly, by your suspicions, and 
robbed my little jest of all its pleasure. No; do 
not interrupt me. I prefer to tell the whole story 
now, as an act of justice to myself.” 

She hurriedly narrated the incidents of her 
meeting with Mr. Coleman, adding, as she 
reached the close of her recital : 


“ It frightened me at first to think that I way 


talking to one who would have regarded meso 
differently, had he known all. But his manner 
was so kind, so gentle, that I soon recovered 
myself. And oh, Frank! it seemed so pleasant 
to receive kindness from one, who had been g0 
kind to you.” 

“Lucia, my darling,” cried Frank, penitently, 
«I was a brute to speak as I did just now. Bat 
you must forgive me. I am so miserable, so 
anxious, whenever I think of our secret being 
discovered. You know, dearest, how utterly de- 


pendent I am on Uncle Stephen; and, while he™ 


is, of course, very fond of me, he is also a very 
peculiar person, and has seemed so fully to ex- 
pect that I would make a fashionable marriage, 
that I dare not tell him I have been forming any 
little plans of my own. There’s no telling how 
he'd take it. He might be dreadfully cut up= 
say I had been deceiving him, had proved um 
grateful—and all that sort of thing. Of course,” 


Frank continued, in a rather expostulating tone, 


“ it’s natural enough, with his fortune and posie 
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tion he should wish me to take as high a stand 
as possible. We can’t blame him for that, you 
know.” 

Lucia made no answer. She sat gazing stead- 
fastly into the fire, and assenting bitterly in her 
own mind to the words Frank had uttered. How 
gould she, a poor, friendless girl, dependent on her 
own exertions for support, ever hope to be received 
jnte the family of a rich Philadelphia merchant ? 
No; it was all wrong and unnatural. Their en- 
gagement wa’ a thorough mistake, and the sooner 
it was dissolved, the better for both. But her 
heart smote her for the ingratitude of the thought, 
when Frank, tenderly stroking her hand, went 


the case in a nutshell. 
imprudent for me to let Uncle Stephen get wind 


of this affair just now. But fortunately, we are | 


both young, and can afford to wait. And time 
brings a great many changes, dear—who can tell 
what may happen? This accidental meeting with 
Uncle Stephen may really be a very good thing 
for us, after all. You say he spoke so kindly 
and pleasantly. If you could only meet him 
once more, you might manage to deepen the 
good impression which you’ve doubtless made. 
But it’s not at all likely you’ll do so. He’ll 
probably return your brooch by mail. 
goes anywhere, especially when a lady’s in the 
case. However, if you have another chance, 
Lucia, remember how much depends on it, and 
do your best. If you could only succeed in 
making a friend of him, we might soon venture 
to disclose the truth.’’ 

“No, no, Frank,’’ cried the girl vehemently. 
“T am sick of all this deception. Your uncle has, 
at least, been kind and good to you. I cannot 
stoop to practise such a fraud upon him. I cannot 
try to gain his friendship simply through interested 
motives.”’ 


“Gain it through any motive you will,” said | 
| one to bid her keep a watch over her own heart. 
| As for Frank, he was soon wonderfully attracted 
by the novelty of a character so different from 
| that of the average young lady of the period, 


Frank, impatiently, ‘‘but gain it by all means, 
if you have the opportunity. I must say, Lucia, 
these squeamish notions of yours are scarcely 
complimentary to me, and show but small appre- 
ciation of my love. When a fellow is willing 
to give up everthing for the girl he loves, I 
really think he deserves some consideration in 
return.” 

Again Lucia was silent. What could she say? 
She had been so accustomed for months past to 
aceept Frank's judgment on all points, to look 
to him as her best, almost her only friend in that 
large city; it was no wonder she shrunk from 
opposing him now. She felt bewildered and 
unhappy ; she distrusted her own position, but to 
,whom could she turn for advice? Her father, 
the clergyman of a distant parish, had diced, just 
as she completed her eighteenth year; and her 
mother’s death, which occurred still later in the 

Vou, o1v.—17. 


“So you see, Lucia, that is the whole state of | 
It would be dreadfully 


He never | 
| edged Kate Berringer’s careless introduction, but 








city of Philadelphia, whither they had repaired in 
search of employment, left her doubly orphaned. 
By the aid of some friends of her father, she had 
succeeded in procuring a few pupils in music, 
and her excellent abilities in that line, and 
thorough attention to her duties, enabled her to 
keep herself above want. She still retained the 
lodgings she had first occupied on coming to the 
city; and after her mother’s death seldom quitted 
them, except when she went to give the custom 
ary instruction to her pupils. Her meeting with 
Frank Russell had been as accidental as that 
with his uncle. While waiting one day in the 
parlor of his fair friend, Miss Berringer, for that 
rather erratic young lady to complete her toilet, 
Frank, who was really fond of music, waz pleased 
and surprised to hear a voice of wondrous depth 
and sweetness, singing one of his favorite melo- 
dies. The music-room communicated with the 
parlor, and led by no small curiosity, Frank con- 
trived to ascertain, through the half-open door, 
that the unknown was no other than the govern- 
‘ess, in the act of giving a lesson to the youngest 
Miss Berringer. Being quite intimate at the 
house, he made no scruple of strolling in, and 
unceremoniously interrupting the lesson by- a 
laughing conversation with Lucia’s pupil. His 
intercourse with the governess herself, was con- 
fined to the slight bow, with which he acknowl- 


he took in at a glance, the pretty pale face, the 
deep mourning dress, and the singularly refined 
and delicate character of Lucia’s beauty. Soon 
after, happening to meet her on the street, he 
assisted her to enter a car going in the direction 
of her home, conversed with her in his most 
pleasant and off-hand manner; and when she 
alighted, accompanied her to her own door. From 
that time he frequently met Lucia in her daily 
walks, and ere long began to call occasionally at 
the house in Vernon street. There was no one 
to speak a word of warning to the young girl, no 


and ended by loving Lucia as completely as with 
his selfish, pampered nature, he could love any one. 
And Lucia—young and inexperienced, was it any 
wonder that she suffered herself to be drawn into © 
a secret engagement with a thorough man of the 
world, young, handsome, and socially fascinating 
like Frank, or that she magnified the value of the 
sacrifice, which he took care to impress upon her 
he was making for her sake? ’Tis true she had 
lately gained some glimpses of his inner nature, 
which rather startled her, but gratitude and admi- 
ration were still strong enough to blind her to 
most of his faults, and to do Frank justice, he 
had not the slightest intention of proving untrue. 
He never questioned his own sincerity when he 
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told Lucia he would give up fortane, friends, 
everything, for her sake, but he felt no inclina- 
tion to hasten the day, when he would be called 
upon to give up anything whatever. He usually 
came off conqueror in their little disputes, and ere 
he left that night, had succeeded ‘in extracting 
from Lucia a promise, that she would, if possible, 
cultivate his unele’s friendship. 

And, contrary to all Frank’s expectations, the 
opportunity was given—Mr. Coleman, for reasons 
best known to himself, preferring to return the 
brooch in person rather than by mail. If Lucia 
had been tremulous and agitated before in the 
presence of this formidable uncle, who could make 
or mar her future, she felt much more so on the 
present occasion, but, with a wonderful effort, she 
controlled herself, met him with her sweetest smile, 


and succeeded so fully in her attempt to be agree- | 


able, that Mr. Coleman not only seated himself, 
but with total disregard for all rules of etiquette, 
extended his first call to such a length as quite 
startled him when he glanced at his watch. 

Lucia could hardly believe her own eyes; could 
this quiet, dignified gentleman, who sat by her 
fireside, evidently enjoying his little talk with 
her, be the Uncle Stephen she had learned to re- 
gard as an ogre? Mr. Coleman was not, in gen- 
eral, much given to conversation, but his manner, 
when interested, was strikingly kind and sugges- 


tive. Lucia, almost before she was aware, found | 


herself chatting with bright nalveté about her past 
life in the country, her present experience as a 
teacher, even touching with frank merriment on 
her habitual scorn of poverty, and her ‘ardent aspi- 
rations after wealth. 

“T’m afraid there’s a decidedly avaricious 
streak in your nature,’’ said Mr. Coleman, with 


an amused smile; ‘‘ your only reason for trusting | 


me with your brooch seemed to be that I looked 
rich.” 


** My dest, not my only reason,” she retorted, 


laughing. ‘‘I told you that I based some faith on 
your countenance. But I confess to the mercenary 
traits. I should like, not a little, but a great deal 
of money.”’ 

‘*Evidently a moderate fortune would not con- 
tent you,’’ said her new friend; “‘ you would scorn 
such an offer as Herod made—the Aai/f of his king- 
dom. Is it not so?”’ 


**That would depend entirely on the original 


size of the kingdom,’’ she answered, still jestingly. 
“It takes a great deal of money to see all the 
beautifal things of this world, and still more to 
possess a few of them. My kingdom should em- 
brace enough for that.” 

**It should embrace still more,’’ he answered, 
slowly, and withoat looking up, ‘‘ that which no 
kingdom can purchase—one faithfal heart, entirely 
your own.”’ 

The words struck on Lucia’s ear with a certain 
sadness, and she changed the subject. 


in Vernon street. Lucia sooh formed the habit, 





| be no danger of an unexpected mecting between 
Frank and his uncle. This preeadtion was, of 
course, explained to Frank, who was equally sup. 
prised and delighted at what he called the succes 
of his scheme. ¢ 
**Upon my word, Lucia,”’ he said, ‘‘ you ’ve dong 
the thing splendidly. I always knew you were, 
trump. I really believe Uncle Stephen’s morg 
than half in love with you,’’ a jest which caused 
Lucia to blush most deepiy and unaccountably, and 
| amused Frank beyond measure. ‘ 
Several months had passed since that stormy 
New Year’s eve, which witnessed Lucia’s first 
meeting with Mr. Coleman, and now she sat at 
her open window one afternoon in early spring, 
| gazing dreamily down into the street below, and 
pondering vaguely over the events of those last 
few months. She had tried, at first, to persuadg 
herself that she was acting for the best in gaining 
his favor and friendship, that Frank’s interest de. 
manded it, and that no harm could result from the 
deception. But, day by day, the purpose for which 
| she was laboring grew more distasteful to her, and 
the society which she had sought for that purpose 
| more dangerously sweet. Day by day she Tegan 
to dread still more the time when the fraud she 
| had practised on Mr. Coleman must be made plain, 
| He might, and probably would, extend his forgive. 
ness, and consent to their marriage—nay, do all 
in his power for their happiness, but what would 
he, so noble, so upright, the soul of truth and 
honor, think of the nephew who had deceived him 
so grossly, and the woman who had aided him to 
play such a part? She buried her face in her 
hands with shame at the thought. Ah! if she 
| could only have known him sooner, as he really 
| was, instead of having been led to believe him @ 
cruel and capricious tyrant, how differently, how 
| very differently, would she have acted. But she 
| had no time to indulge these reflections; she had 
promised to accompany Mr. Coleman that after: 
| noon to a large picture gallery there to inspect 
| some celebrated pictures, and now rose as she saw 
him approaching the house to prepare for her walk. 
She had hesitated when first asked to accompany 
him, thinking of Frank; then pride came to her 
aid, what right had he to object? Never, dur- 
ing the whole course of their engagement, had 
he asked her to appear with him in public. “Twas 
true, as he had often said, that a fellow so widely 
known as himself could not afford to be seen escort: 
ing as pretty an incognita es Lucia. Scandal would 














She scarcely felt surprised when, a few days tf 
later; Mr. Coleman dropped in again, ostensibly ig 
to bring the copy of a certain work which they : 
had been discussing. From that time he beening — 

a regular, if not a frequent visitor, at the houg 


when he called, of requesting the good woman of 
the house, who had her rooms on her ground floor, 
| to excuse her to other company, that there might 
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he created, awkward questions asked, and their 
secret terribly endangered, so all his public atten- 
tions must be reserved for others, but of his heart 
pisdearest little Lucia might be sure she was sole 
mistress. 

The mistress of his heart’ as usual made no feply 
to this speech. Her utter ignorance of the world, 
and perfect confidence in Frank, had caused her 
galmly to accept the position in which he had placed 
her, but it came over her this afternoon with a 
new and increasing bitterness, that this was her 
first opportunity of enjoying such pleasures as most 
young girls are constantly receiving from accepted 
jovers. She held her head very erect as she took 
Mr. Coleman’e arm and walked forth into the 
street, while two bright crimson spots were burning 
on her cheeks. 

“JT am afraid you are not well,’’ he said, with 
gentle gravity, and drew her arm closer within 
hisown. The kindly voice, the firm clasp of that 
protecting arm, aimost overcame Lucia’s self-com- 
mand. She seemed to realize, for the first time, 
what it was to have a man’s strength on which to 
lean. 

She tried to banish all her cares when she once 
reached the gallery, and did succeed in really en- 
joying the beautiful objects which surrounded her. 
They lingered long, arid it was after sunset when 
they sauntered slowly homeward. As they turned 
an angle of the street, a pair of frightened horses 
attached to a vehicle, in which sat a lady and 
gentleman, dashed madly towards them. The 
gentleman had apparently lost ali control over his 
steeds, and the shout of warning which he uttered 
only seemed to terrify the horses still more, and 
precipitated their speed. Already the wheels rat- 
tled against the sidewalk, and the straining eyes 
and foaming mouths of the excited animals seemed 
to flash in Lucia’s very face. For one instant she 
stood as if paralyzed—the next she felt herself 
eaught by a strong arm and thrown backward, 
while, with his right hand, Mr. Coleman seized 
the reins, giving the horses such a sudden wrench, 
that they swerved to one side, and the danger 
was passed. Being thus somewhat checked, their 
driver was enabled gradually to rein them in, and 
a few rods farther down the street, to arrest them 
entirely. 

Assured that the occupants of the webiete:: were 





safe, Mr. Coleman turned to Lucia, and was 
alarmed by the deadly pallor of her countenance. 

“You are not hurt?’’ he cried, anxiously. | 
“Speak, Lucia—tell me that you are only fright- 
ened. I can never forgive myself if you have . 
been injured; for that wild, reckless boy, who so | 
nearly destroyed us both, was no other than my | 
nephew—the Frank Russell of whom you have | 
tometimes heard me speak.”’ 

Do not be alarmed,’ she said, with an effort. 
“Your nephew has not hurt or injured me in the 
least ;’’ and she made a step forward as she spoke, 


but reeled, and, without instant support, would 
have fallen to the ground. 

Fortunately, a close carriage happened to be 
passing, and, signalling the driver, Mr. Coleman 
lifted Lucia into it himseH, and bade the man 
drive as rapidly as possible to Vernon street. As 
he sat there, supporting Lucia’s slight figure, her 
fair head resting upon his shoulder, and her 
breath warm on his cheek, new and strange emo- 
tions stirred the heart of Stephen Coleman. If 
he had once doubted his own feelings, he did 
so no longer. He felt that he loved this young 
girl—so fair and helpless—with a depth and fervor 
of devotion, which made it the one _ of his 
life. 

Ah! if she could only love him in return, what 
new and sweet possibilities might life yet hold in 
store ! 

As he helped her to ascend the stairs and was 
about to leave her at the door of her own apart- 
ments, Lucia attempted, in tremulous tones, to 
thank him for her preservation. With a sudden 
impulse he caught the young-girl to his heart. 
‘* Lucia, Lucia,’ he cried, ‘‘do you not know— 
can you not guess how dear you are to me, how 
I long for the privilege to shield you through life 
from every danger? No—do not speak,’’ he 
added, hastily, as he saw the change that came 
over her countenance. ‘‘ You are worn and tired. 
I would not have you answer me now. I would 
only have you rest—rest and remember you have 
at least one friend to whom you are dearer than all 
the world beside.’’ 

He pressed his lips gently to her forehead and 
left her, while Lucia, throwing herself across the 
foot of her couch, lay there for some time too mise- 
rable to move or speak, but alas, not too miserable 
to think. 

Again the uncle dint nephew sat in the library 
as calm, to all appearance, as on the New Year’s 
eve with which this story opens. Frank Russell 
had given his uncle a long explanation of the cir- 
cumstances which came so near making his drive 
that afternoon a serious affair, and proved conclu- 
sively, at least to himself, that he was in no wise 
responsibie for their occurrence. 

‘It was all the fault of that dolt of a livery 
man,’’ he said; ‘‘he knew how spirited those 
ponies were and how easily frightened. I had 
an engagement to drive Nell Berringer at half- 
| past five, and there was no time to have them 
changed when I saw what he had done. After 
all, we should have managed well enough, if 
some man in passing had not cracked his whip, 
and that frightened them until they became per- 
fectly unmanageable. It was a lucky thing ‘for 
me, Uncle Stephen, that you stopped them when 
you did.”’ 

**Rather,’’ said Mr. Coleman, shortly, as he 
dropped his paper, and several minutes ensued 
without further remark. Frank wished to speak, 
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but had a guilty, uncomfortable feeling that kept 
him silent. In the hurry and confusion of the 
moment, he had scarcely recognized Lucia, but 
had seen that his uncle was accompanied by a 
lady, and felt a very strong and awkward mis- 
giving that she was the individual. He longed 
to speak freely, to question his uncle fully on the 
subject, but how could he do so? Lucia’s name 
had never once passed between them. More- 
ever, there was something in Mr. Coleman’s per- 
sistent silence, which irritated and annoyed him 


beyond measure. He found himself suspecting— | 


he hardly knew what. But the silence was broken 
at last. 

‘*Frank,”’ said his uncle, speaking with great 
deliberation, though his face flushed slightly as 
he proceeded, ‘‘I have intended speaking to you 
for several days, on a matter which nearly con- 


cerns us both. It may prove something of a sur- 


prise to you to learn that such a confirmed old , 


bachelor as myself should at last be contemplat- 
ing marriage, but—’’ 

The half suppressed, but violent exclamation 
which broke from Frank Russell, as he started to 
his feet, proved all too surely that surprise was 
not the only or the strongest feeling with which 
he heard this unexpected announcement. 

His uncle glanced coldly at him, resumed with 
even greater dignity. ‘‘ Your position in my 
household, as my nearest relative and natural 
heir, was such that I hardly expected this news 
to be productive of pleasure, but I could have 
wished that respect and consideration for me had 
led you to modify your own feelings, and receive 
this disappointment, as you consider it, in a more 
becoming manner. I have not been neglectful of 
your interests in the past, and,’’ his voice soften- 
ing slightly, ‘‘ you need not. fear to trust me in the 
future. MY marriage with Miss Brandreth will 
make no ultimate difference in that provision 
which—”’ but Frank heard no more. He had 
caught Lucia‘s name; that was enough. 

‘*Exeuse me, Uncle Stephen,” he said, in a 
choking voice, “I will talk this matter over with 
you another time. At present I—I really cannot 
stay longer,’’ and hurrying from the room, he 
caught up his hat in the hall and strode rapidly, 
and in such # tumult of passion, as only a man 
who considers himself utterly deceived and de- 
frauded can fecl, towards the house in Vernon 
street. He had never, for one moment, thought 
of his uncle in the light of a possible rival, and 
convinced by what he had just heard that Lucia 
had played him false, he was half maddened with 
rage and mortification. 

Mr. Coleman sat looking after his nephew, en 
air of strong disappointment visible on his counte- 
nance. With all Frank’s easy, pleasure-loving 
nature he had never before given one indica- 
tion of a mean or mercenary trait, and that the 
partial loss of a large inheritance should cause 





such violent indignation, was at once thoroughly > 
inexplicable and mortifying to his uncle. He 
felt as if he had been utterly mistaken in his esti, 
Surely,” he said, : 
to himself, as rising from his seat, he began rap, i 
F 


mate of Frank’s character. 


idly to pace the floor, ‘‘the boy cannot imagine [ 
should leave him totally unprovided for. 


What - 


can it all mean?” But, from these disappointing ; 


ay 
t 
* 
¥ 


reflections his mind turned all the more eagerly _ 
to the thoughts of Lucia. He could see so plainly 
the look in those dark blue eyes when he took 
her in his arms and told her of his love. Therg 
was a certain sadness and intensity in her gaze 
that he could not understand, but one thing he 
plainly saw, and that was the answering love, 
which, for one brief instant, seemed to flash from 
their very depths. No, he could not be mistaken, 
Lucia loved him, and at that thought all the 
minor trovbles of life seemed to sink into insignifis 
cance. 

He grew strangely impatient. He had prom. 
ised himself he would wait until the morrow 
would give her time for rest—time to think over. 
what he had said; but left thus alone, a nervons 
Testiessness seemed to take possession of him. He 
felt as if he must see her—must hear from her 
own lips that those eyes had not spoken falsely, 
Led by an almost irresistible impulse, it was not 
long ere he found himself st Lucia’s door, and 
without going through the form of ringing the 
bell, ascended the staircase leading to her apart< 
ments—but paused—paused in uncontrollable as. 
tonishment, on reaching the upper hall. Could 
the voice, loud and wrathful, which he heard pro. 
ceeding from Lucia’s little parlor, be really that 
of Frank Russell—of his nephew ? 

‘*You have, it appears, followed my advice to 
the letter,’ he was saying, in tones of tho bitter. 
est sarcasm, ‘‘and ingratiated yourself with my 
uncle to some purpose, indeed. How fortunate 
that I should have succeeded in vanquishing your 
scruples on the subject of deceiving one so kind 
and trusting, else this.admirable little arrange. 
ment might never have been brought to pass. It 
seems I have tormented myself ell this while most 
needlessly with the necessity of mentioning our 
trifling affair. My apprehensions on that point 


might have been spared. The plan you have so 


cleverly carricd out, relieves me most effectually. 
Do not fear that J shall ever allude to it again. 
I would not for the world cast a shadow over 
Unele Stephen’s felicity, or mar his belief in 
your disinterested affection. Between uncle and 
nephew you have chosen most wisely. The one 
holds his goods in possession, the other only in 
prospect. Allow me to congratulate you, Miss 
Brandreth, on the splendid alliance you are about 
to form.”’ 

‘Reserve your congratulations until they are 
needed,’ answered the girl proudly, although her 


lip quivered with the effort to suppress her feel- : 
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ings, ‘‘and do not imagine, because all is hence- 





would not suffice for that purpose. No, Lucia—the 
preci New Year’s gift that stumbled into my 





forth over between us, I have one thought of pt 

ing the true and honorable love which your uncle 
proffers me. No, I am not- worthy of it, yet I bless 
him for its bestowal, for it has taught me to know 


‘my own heart, to distinguish the false from the 


true. Were he poor and in trouble,’’ she went on, 
speaking lower, but in a tone which thrilled every 
nerve of her unseen listener, ‘‘I would follow him 
to the world’s end, but marry him, rich and pros- 
perous as he now is—touch one penny of that in- 
heritance which would all have been yours—Frank, 
Frank, you do not know me, if you think me capa- 
ble of such an act.”’ 

‘He stood silent and somewhat abashed. The first 
oatbreak of his anger was over, and he was begin- 
ning to feel dimly conscious that he had made a 
great mistake, and had wounded Lueia past all 
forgiveness, by his cruel and insulting words. She 
stopped at the outset the rather feeble explanation 
which he essayed. 

*‘T do not blame you for the mistake of the even- 
ing,” she said quietly ; “it was natural, and per- 
haps pardonable under the circumstances. But for 
the cruelly false position into which you led me by 
a secret engagement, for the deception you induced 
me to practise, simply for the furtherance of your 
own selfish purposes, I mast and shall ever blame 
you” 

“To-night,’’ throwing her head proudly back, 


““T free myself forever from all such unworthy ties. 


Yet I would not that we should part in anger, 
Frank. You need not fear to trust me either with 
the secret of our past engagement, or with the offer 
of your uncle’s wealth.”’ 

She laid her hand lightly on his for an instant, 
then turned from him and passed into her own 
chamber, closing the door after her. 

Frank stood for a while as if stunned by the sud- 
denness of this dismissal, then quitted the apart- 
ment, so utterly confused and bewildered, that he 
passed through the dimly-lighted hall within a few 
feet of the spot where his uncle stood, without per- 
ceiving his presence. 

The sound of the footsteps had scarcely died away, 
ere Mr. Coleman, entering the parlor, knocked 
lightly at the closed door. 

It was opened by Lucia, trembling, pale, and 
with eyes full of tears. 

She started back, uttering a little ery of dismay ; 
but Stephen Coleman was not a man to be easily 
daunted. 

Gently, but firmly, he drew her into the close 
shelter of his arms; and when she strove to release 
herself, and faltered forth that she could never be 
his wife, he bent over her with the proudest and 
happiest smile she had ever seen on that grave 
and winning countenance. 

“Yesterday,’’ he said, ‘‘one rejection would 
have sent me away from you; to-day, a thousand 








arms on that snowy evening is mine, ‘to have and. 
to hold,’ and I shall never, never, never resign 
| Rg 

“Ah! if you knew all,”’ she exclaimed, bitterly, 
raising her eyes to his. 

‘“*T do know all,’’ he answered—‘‘ more than you 
would ever have told me of your own free will. I 
overheard your conversation with Frank ;’’ then, 
as her head drooped lower, and she hid her face on 
his shoulder, ‘‘do you think after that, my darling, 
I could ever let you go? Not if it were necessary 
to become poor, indeed, to gain you, though I trust 
you will not insist on that point, but will allow me 
to arrange our difficulties in a much simpler way. 
You say that you will not touch one penny of that 
fortune which would have been Frank’s. There 
is no reason why you should. Long years ago, I 
wrote the will whereby I endowed him with half 
of my fortune. I have never changed that will, 
have never meant to change it. The sum is a suf- 
ficiently large one to make him independent for 
life, and I have always taken eare he should enjoy 
the interest although ignorant of the fact that he 
will in time receive the principal. Is your pride, 
at last, appeased now that you know Frank is as 
rich a man as myself, and can lose nothing what- 
ever by our marriage? Or are you disappointed to 
find me shorn of so large a portion of my posses- 
sions ? 
of my kingdom.”’ 

‘There was no answer, perhaps Mr. Coleman 
needed none. Like most men in his present posi- 
tion, he felt himself independent of all verbal re- 
plies. 

But that Lucia’s silence was eminently satisfac- 
tory, may be fairly gathered from the announce- 
ment of a marriage, which soon after burst with 
most startling effect on Mr. Coleman’s immediate 
circle. 

The fashionable world shook its head solemnly 
over the event, hinted at the disparity of years, and 
feared— greatly feared that poor Mr. Coleman’s 
wealth had proved an irresistible attraction. Gen- 
eral pity was expressed for Frank Russell, who, 
after having been brought up with such great ex- 
pectations must have been terribly treeted by his 
uncle, and probably sent utterly adrift, else he 
would never have sailed for Europe just before the 
marriage, without even fixing any time for his re- 
turn. 

But of all these innuendoes and slighting com- 
ments, Lucia and her husband were happily un- 
conscious. 

He had found the one faithful heart he sought 
which loved him for himself alone, nor did she 
ever have cause to regret the day when she prom- 
ised to share with Stephen Coleman the half of bis 
kingdom. 


Remember, I can offer you only the half 
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AUNT RUTH GOES WEST. 


No. 8. 


BY KATE CROMBIE. 


’ How do ye do, Cousin Hanner? Eain’t seen ye 
before since I come from the West, have I? 

**I went rather sudden?’’ Wall, yes, I did: 
You see the fares was way down beyond all t’ any- 
body ’d ever expected, and I kep’er thinkin’ about 
it day arter day, and the fares kep’ er goin’ lower 
’n lower, till bime by when it got so’s t’ we could 
go to Chicago for five dollars, I says ter mother, 
‘** Mother, I do declare that’s cheaper ’n dirt; I’m 
@ good min’ ter start and go out to Illinois and 
visit sister Gusty !’’ 

Mother she looked up as surprised as could be ; it 
was the very fust word I’d said about it, ye know, 
and it took her all of a sudden; but come ter think 
it over, she was very fayorable. 

‘*T don’t s’pose you'll ever have a better chance,”’ 
says she. 

‘©? Tain’t likely I ever shall,’’ says I; so we flew 
round for fear the fares would go up again, and I 
got ready in two days and started. 

Id got ter ride all night, and mother says to me, 
‘*Ruth Aun, you’d better take a sleepin’ car and 


go comfortable: I.sh’d hate ter have ye get inter | 


Chicago all tuckered out."’ 

‘** Wall,’’ says I, ‘‘I s’pose I might as well go the 
hull figger while I’m about it,”’ so I paid another 
five dollars for a derth, as they called it, and I 
never begrudged it nuther when I found out how 
comfortable it was; but it was somethin’ new ter 
me—I wa’n’t never in one afore. 

When I paid the conductor for’t he gin me the 
check and number o’ my section as he called it, 
and I went along inter the car; but I couldn’t 
see nothin’ o’ no bed-room, nor no place ter sleep. 
It looked jest like any other car, only nicer, 
and I sr.ys to the black man that seemed ter be 
waitin’ round o’ purpose to answer folks’ ques- 
tions — 

* Where’s my section—my bed-room ye know ?”’ 

**He looked at my check and pointed on ahead 
<0 a Seat. 

‘“That’s it, marm,”’ says he. ‘‘ We don’t make 
up the beds till night, unless they’re specially 
wanted,”’ 

‘* Wall, mine ’s specially wanted,”’ says I, ‘‘ but I 
don’t see no bedstead nor nothin’—do we sleep on 
the floor ? 
extry for sleepin’ on the floor '’’ says I. 

‘*Oh we have a way ter fix it butiful, marm,”’ 


says he, and he pulled out a kind of a shelf and | 


showed me how it went. 

‘* Wall,” says I, ‘‘ spos’n you fix it now; I want 
my room in order to once.”’ 

‘*Oh sartin,’’ says he, grinnin’ from ear ter ear, 
‘* but do you wish ter retire so early in the day? I 
hope you ain’t onwell, marm ?”’ 


I ain’t a goin’ ter pay no five dollars | 


go ahead. and put my bed-room in order, and then 
I can set down and enjoy myself,’’ says I. 


she : 


ery, ye know, and might seem queer to the rest of 
’em. I wouldn’t have anything done to it ¢jj 
night, if I was you, and then you’ll find every- 


good deal,’’ says she. 

** Don’t you wan’ ter set down here and look out 
the window? There’s lots to see.” 

She seemed so pleasant and friendly, that.] 


take her advive ; so I told the waiter he might be 
excused for the present, and when I wanted him 
I’d let him know. 





| the black waiter—porter they called him—got me 
a cup o’ tea, and it made me as geod a supper as J 
| wanted. 
Bimeby it grew dark, and them that had chil. 
| dren with ’em begun ter have their beds made 
up, so I had a good chance ter’see jest how ’t was 
done, and when my turn came I knew all about 
it. 
There was curtains to let down all round the 
bed as cozy as you please —though I found out 
| pooty quick *t I was goin’ ter smother, and had 


_ ter open the winder a crack, but there was plenty 


o’ cloes on the bed, and all as neat and nice as 
new pin. 

It seemed rather queer at fust, and I thought, o’ 
my soul I should roll out on ter the floor, in spite 
o’ fate; bat arter a while I got used to the mo 

| tion o” the cars and dropped off ter sleep. 

I knew we should go through the Hoosack tunnil 
| right in the middle o’ the night, but I ment ter 
| see it all the same, and I told the porter to wake 
| me up jest afere we got to it; so about ‘leven 

o’clock he spoke to me and said we was jest about 
a mile from the entrance o’ the tunnil. 
| I sot up in bed and looked out o’ the winder; 
| and I declare, Hanner, I wouldn’t a’ missed seein’ 
that sight for no amount o’ money. 

It was a clear moonlight night and we was 4 
ridin’ through a sort of a valley, with hills on both 
sides on’t. r 

Wall, them hills seemed ter grow bigger ’n big- 
ger and creep nearer ’n nearer till finally they shet 
| us in like dunjin walls. 

Bimeby there wa’n’t no sky ter be seen over. 
| head — only a little line o’ light, and that grew 
smaller ’n smaller till it was all dark everywhere; 
then the injine giv one unearthly shriek, and 





‘* Don’t you worry your hed about that—you jeg 134 


By this time all the folks in the car was lookin’ % 
at us; and I see some smilin’ and one lady stepg — 
forrerd and comes up close to me and speaks low, 
so ’st nobody couldn’t hear but jest me, and says] | 


‘* Madame, you’ll excuse me, if I advise you aa : 
to have yer bed made up jest now; it isn’t 7 i: 


thing all right, I ean promise you; I’ve traveledg — 


couidn’t dew.otherways than thank her kindly ang — 


Well, I enjoyed my ride that arternoon reg] 
well, and ‘long towards night I eat my lunch, apd ° 
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the mountings, as you might say. It grew dethly 
odid, and damp as the grave, and I was glad ter 
pull the bed cloes up round me. It seemed as 
if we was & long time goin’ through, but I found 


\ 


about five miles long. 
I tell ye, I felt pooty solemn, settin’ there all 


alone in the middle o’ the night away from all 
my folks, ridin’ at lightnin’ speed through the in- 
sides of a mountain! I had some curis and awful 
thoughts. Thinks I ter myself, ‘‘ what’s to hinder 
this ere mountain from fallin’ down on to us, and 
puryin’ us all upalive!’’ And there everybody was, 
a-sleopin’ away, as carm as if they was in their 
own bed-rooms to home ! 

I was thankful enough when we came out inter 
the blessed moonlight once more, I tell ye; but 
it was some time afore I could go ter sleep again ; 
and when I did, it wan't for long. I guess { 
hadn’t much more’n got ter sleep ‘fore I was 
waked up by the sound o’ wimmin’s voices seoldin’ 
away toa great rate. I peeked through my cur- 
tains, and I see two wimmin and two children—all 
four on ’em loaded down with cloes and luggage ; 
and they was in a terrible steu. 

It seemed the sleepin’ car they was in had broke 
down, and the passengers had ter all leave their 
beds and find places in the other cars. 

One o’ the wimmin—the one that talked so loud 
—was a great fat woman; and she was abusin’ the 
railroad and all them as run it. How she did pile 
iton to’em! And when she come ter put the boy 
and girl to bed she biled over. 

‘“‘Where’s Mary’s night-sack, I should like ter 
know ?’’ she screamed ter the other woman. 

“I dunno more’n you do,’’ says the other 
woman. ‘‘Jimmy’s night-shirt’s gone, too, and 
both the children’s stockins and shoes!” says 
she. 

And then one on ’em lost her pus, and that was 
wust of all, and they tore round ’cordingly. | 

The porter he waited on ’em as well’s he could, 
promised to hunt up their things, and so on; but it 
wa’nt no kind o’ use. 

“A lot o’ good they ’ll do us, arter these poor 
children have ter go into Chicago nakid !’’ says the 
fat woman. Says she: ‘‘And where’s the money 
ter buy ’em some more—that’s what I want ter 
know.”’ 

Wall, ter make a long story short, arter they ’d 
waked up everybody in the car with their hula- 
bulloo and got some o’ the men ter swearin’, they 
found every identical thing they ’d lost, pus and 
all—jest where they put it—I think’s likely; and 
they did simmer down the quickest! We didn’t 
hear another word outer their heds that night I 
tell'ye ! 

Next mornin’ it was interestin’ ter see the folks 
¢ome out o’ their berths and dress themselves, and 





soon. Some on ’em couldn’t find nothin’ they 





wanted, and some o’ the men and boys got their 
shoes changed or lost ’em altogether. I got up 
real early and washed and dressed me, and had my 
bed put out o’ the way, and took my knittin’ and 
sot down ter watch the rest. 

I could tell an old bachelor the minnit he stepped 
out o’ his berth; he seemed handy about dressin’ 
himself, you know. 

But la, how awkerd the married men was! 
they ’d tug away at the buttons and neckties and 
git sweaty and red in the face. 

I watched one man in partickeler—he was a 
tryin’ ter get his necktie right; I watched the 
great bunglin’ creetur, till I fairly got narvous 
and I couldn’t stan’ it no longer. I threw down 
my knittin’ and went over to him, and says I, ‘‘ Do 
lemme fix yer necktie for ye now!’’ He looked as 
pleased as could be. Come to get up close to him 
he wasn’t an old man as I s’posed he was from his 
head ’s bein’ so white; I see he couldn’t be much 
older ’n I was, and I felt rather:cheap. But he, 
took it all in good part; he smiled and says he, 
‘“‘Thank you, madam; I find I miss my darter 
*bout these fixin’s.’’ 

I never answered a word, but I tied as handsome 
a bou-not as I could and made him a kind of a ker- 
chey and went back ter my knittin’. 

Bimeby, all them that wanted to, went out inter 
the dinin’-car to breakfast; the fat woman and the 
two children went along, but the other woman 
staid behind. When the fat woman came back, 
you orter heard her go on about it. ‘‘ That dinin’- 
car,”’ says she, ‘‘ is a mean swindlin’ humbug—just 
of a piece with all the rest o’ the doins on this 
miserable road ! 

‘* They had the face out there,’’ says she, ‘‘ter 
charge seventy-five cents whether you ate their 
breakfast or not! All I wanted was a cup o’ 
coffee and a biskit and I told ’em so; but that 
sassy nigger he kep er sayin’ ‘seventy-five cents, 
madam ; all same—seventy-five cents fer breakfast 
—’ and my explainin’ didn’t do no sort 0’ good, so 
when [ found they was goin’ to charge seventy-five 
cents any way, I was bound I’d eat that bill o’ 
fare clear through if if killed me, and I did,” says 
she. ‘‘What I couldn’t do the children helped 
me out on—don’t it beat all how children can 
eat? And I drinked two cups o’ coffee,”’ says 
she, ‘‘and I feel like deth—expect nothing but I 
shall. have one o’ my dretful billyas turns to pay 
for it.”’ 

Wall, when that man that I tied the necktie for 
came back, what do you s’pose he came luggin’ 
along? a great plate o’ breakfast for me’ the 
nicest of everything, and a nigger follerin’ on be- 
hind with a cup o’ coffee and a dish o” fruit. 

“I thought mebby you didn’t feel like goin’ 
out alone, marm,”’ says he, ‘‘and I hope you ’ll 
be so kind as ter accept these; one good turn 
desarves another, you know,’”’ says"he. I was so 
flustered that I didn’t know what to say, but I 
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tried ter. thank him somehow. Arterwards I 
asked the woman that said she was used ter 
travelin’ if she thought ’twas proper for me ter 
take the things, and if I hadn’t orter offer to pay 
for ’em. 

She laughed, and says she, ‘‘Take all you can 
git; the old chap looks as if he was akin’ ter spend 
his money—he’s rich as mud, I know. Let him 
spend it if he wants tér.” 

“‘But his wife may be savin’,”’ says I; 
*fraid she wouldn't like jt.’ 

“His wife!” says she, ‘‘dont’t you fret, mebby 
he hain’t got none. Didn’t you see that crape on 
his hat?”” ‘No, I didn’t,” says I. 

I couldn’t help feelin’ worked up; but, however, 
I enjoyed my breakfast. It was considerable bet- 
ter than a cold lunch, any way; but I felt detar- 


mined ter steer clear o’ that man the rest o’ the’ 


time if *twas a possible thing. So I sot and knit 
away industrious, and tended promp to my own 
meals the rest o’ the day, and didn’t give him 
no chance ter do nothin’ more for me if he 
wanted to. 

But long towards night I was a lookin’ out er 
the winder. I had laid by my knittin’—the heel 
was all ready to set, and, as *twas gettin’ a little 


darkish, I thought I wouldn’t try ter set it "fore | 


lamp light—or perhaps mornin’. I was lookin’ out 
o’ the winder, as I said, and kinder thinkin’, too, 
when pooty soon somebody comes along and stands 
up right behind me. 

Hanner, you need not believe me, but I felt it in 
my very elbows and knee-joints, that it was my 
necktie man! And it was; and bimeby he spoke, 
and says he to me, very respectfully : 

‘*Madam, you remind me of a friend o’ mine so 
strong, that I hope you ll pardon me, if I enquire 
your name ?”’ 

I told him my name. 

**Mrs. ?” says he. 

“* No— Miss,” says I, my face burnin’ like a live 
coal. Then he come round and sot down on the 
‘seat facin’ me. 

“*Tt’s rather dull a settin’ alone, ain’t it?” 
says he. 

“* Why, no,”’ says I, ‘“‘I haven’t thought on ’t.”’ 

“*You hain’t the same name as the friend I 
spoke on,”’ says he, ‘‘but you dew look enough 
like her to be her twin sister. Perhaps you de re- 
lated. Wer name was Dorsey—Polly Dorsey—and 
she was my wife’s second cousin.”’ 

“So he’s got a wife !”’ thinks I ter myself; and 
I answered up pooty horty. 

“No, sir,” says I; ‘‘I ain’t her twin sister nor 
no rélation to her, more’n Adam /" and I picked up 
my knittin’ work, and saysI: ‘‘I wished ttr 
massy this ere heel was sot, so’s ’t I could have 
something ter do!” 

He looked at me kinder surprised like, as if he 
didn’t hardly know what to make o’ my remark ; 
and says he, ‘‘Oh !” 


eT *m 





| travellin’ alone ? 
| took your wife along for company, if nothin’ more, 


| lose a pardner,’’ and so on; 








“Yes,” says I, ‘I allers like ter have my knit. ik 
tin’ when I hain’t ru penad else ter occupy my 
time ; it’s company.’ 4e8 

He hitched around in his seat a little cused Ss 
and, says he, ‘‘I hope I ain’t introodin’ marm.” 

He said it so kinder gentle and dignified that] 
“Ok no, oh no," ~ 


felt a little ashamed o’ myself. 
says I, ‘‘ not at all, sir.”’ 


**You women have rather the advantage 0” ug ; 


men,” he went on; ‘‘ you can help along the lone. 


some hours in so many little ways,” and he pointed _ 
“If I could only knit now," 


to my knittin’ work. 
says he, laughin’. 
I laughed too, the idee was so redickules. 
**How does it happen,’’ says I, ‘that you're 
I should most er thought you"g 


But mebby travellin’ don’t agree with her,” says 
I, ‘‘I know it don’t with some.”’ 
* “My wife is dead, marm,”’ says he, collem as 

a judge; ‘‘she’s bin dead now goin’ on three 
year.” 

I tell ye, Hanner Jane, them words fairly took 
the breth out o’ my body, I was dumb-foundered! 
I picked up my stockin’ and began to knit away 
like all persesst; I didn’t care if the heel wa’n’t 
sot ! 

Nary one on us spoke again for some minutes, 
I dunno’s I[ should er spoke till this time if he 
hadn’t a took out his pocket handkerchief and 
blowed his nose like the last trump; that kinder 
started me up, and brought me to, as it were, #9 
that by clearin’ my throat a number o’ times I 
managed to say, ‘‘ How dretful bad it must be to 
then we both on us 
made a bizness 0’ lookin’ out o’ the winder for 
quite a while. But finally he turns round to me 
and says he, ‘‘ Tain’t no more ’n fair, I spose, ter 
tell you my name now, seein’ you’ve told me 
your’n ?”” 

‘*T dunno’s I’m very partickeler,”’ says I, knit- 
tin’ away. I was dyin’ ter know all about him, 
but I didn’t want to be forrerd, so I says, “I 
dunno’s I’m very partickeler.”’ 

Upon that my necktie man straightened himself 
up till he riz ter six feet tall or more, threw back 
his big white head, and laid his hand onto his stum- 
mick with a gesture as noble as I ever seed. 

‘« My name, marm,” says he, making me a buti- 


| fal bow, ‘‘is Hannibal Hawkins— Major Hawkins, 
| of Punkinville ; and I am the sole and only invent- 


or, proprietor, and owner of the celebrated Haw- 
kins’ Punkin Sifter.” 

I declare, Hanner, I twas overcome, when he 
said that! I felt asif we’d been acquainted all 


our lives. Just to think! there was that old ~ 


punkin-sifter ter home that I’d used and handled 
this ten years, and his very name on it in black 
letters! I°d read it ter myself a thousand times— 


“‘Hannibal Hawkins !’*— and here he wasastand- — 


in’ before me. 
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“J wan ter know,” says I as soon as I could 


make out ter speak, ‘‘I wan ter know now, if 


you're the punkin-sifler man! Why, we've used 
+ ‘one 0’ your sifters to home for a good many years 
and we couldn’t keep house without it!” 

“Wall, wall,’’ says he lookin’ pleased enough 
| god rubbin’ his hands together, “‘if that’s the case, 
you and me are pooty well acquainted ter begin 
_ with, as it were—ain’t we ?’’ said he. 

So then he sot down again—this time beside o’ 
me, and ‘fore long he knew all about my folks, 
and I his’n; and ter make a long story short, he 
said he was going ter be some little time in Chicago, 
and I give him leave ter call on sister Gusty and 

. me; and when we said good night to one ’n‘other, 
[felt "bout as well acquainted with Major Hanni- 
bel Hawkins as I do with you this minnit, Hanner ; 
and its curis, I know, but that old punkin-sifter to 
home had as much ter do with it as anything— 
didn’t it ? ‘ 

When I come ter look at my knittin’ it most 
set me in ter fits. That ere leg had got ter be as 
jong as this pillar-case, and not a sign of a heel sot 
to it! 

But there, I’ve fairly talked myself hoarse; so 
J’'ll tell ye the rest another time. 


tinted 
_—oo 





HOW HELEN GOT IN THE 
PAPERS. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 

“On dear, I wish I could do something heroico— 
fomething to be written up about in glowing lan- 
guage and put in the papers!’’ Helen Burchard 
uttered this exclamation with an impatient sigh, 
and. threw down the paper she was reading with a 
gesture of despair. 

“But it isn’t deeds of heroism always, that get 
into the papers, sis,’’ said her elder brother Jack, 
laughing at his sister’s thirst after fame. ‘‘It is 
as often somebody’s misdoings. I hope you'll 
never be published in that way, however,’’ with a 
superior tone of brotherly reproof. 

“T was not speaking of notoriety, Mr. Jack 
Burchard ; I wag thinking of glory and fame. I’d 
like to do something noble and thrilling to be re- 
membered for ever, like Grace Darling or Ida 
Lewis, or this girl I was just reading about, who 
saved a train from wreck by her bravery ;’’ and 
Helen sighed again. 

“Don’t laugh at your sister, Jack,”’ chimed in 
Aunt Elinor now, feeling sorry for Helen’s dis- 
comffture over her brother’s contemptuous hilar- 
ity. ‘' I think Helen das all the necessary qualities 
requisite for a heroine; she therefore enters into 
the spirit of theee deeds with enthusiasm. Indeed, 
dens,” she continued, putting a caressing arm 
shout her niece; ‘‘indeed you have already per- 





formed little acts of bravery and self-sacrifice that 
contain all the elements of heroism. I am sure 
Birdie Blair would have been badly burned the 
other night at the fair, if you had not snatched 
off your new ulster and wrapped it about her so 
promptly: and you never once complained of 
your blistered hands and wrists, nor spoke of the 
ruin the flames made of your sleeves. And I 
thought it was quite a sacrifice you made last week, 
when you gave up the Academy Concert and staid 
home to nurse Mrs. Gray’s sick baby for her; 
and—”’ ' 

‘* But nobody ever ‘ writes up’ those little every- 
day things you know, auntie, ’’ interrupted Jack, 
‘‘and so Helen thinks they aren’t ‘heroic.’ It is 
vulgar notoriety after all, that you girls like, I 
believe ; nine out of ten of you fancy seeing your 
names in the columns of the Evening Gossip ; 
but Id rather never hear of your heroisms, Helen, 
than read of them in that or any other sheet. 
So don’t attempt anything with the hope of seeing 
it written up in the papers ;”’ and with this brother- 
ly bit of warning, Mr. Jack lighted his cigar and 
left the room. 

Helen Burchard was a warm-hearted, impulsive 
girl of fifteen, full of gay animal spirits, and bold 
and brave enough to do or dare anything for one 
she loved. She had, as Aunt Elinor had said, the 
qualities that go toward making a heroine, and it 
was this spirit within her that was roused and 
stirred by the reading of any act of bravery per- 
formed by women; but with all her courage and 
daring, Helen was a modest, ladylike and well- 
behaved young girl, and never overstepped the 
rules of decorum. 

‘* The idea of Jack imagining for a moment that 
I would like to see my name in the society column 
of the evening gossip! Why, auntie, I'd die of 
mortification over such a thing !”’ 

‘Don’t speak in such an exaggerated manner, 
Helen. I’m sure it would not be a killing affair ; 
but nevertheless I hope you never will be ‘ written 
up’ as Jack calls it, although written down I 
would say was more appropriate; but now about 
the Academy Concert; you and Phebe Maris are 
all going to-day, are you not? The programme is 
very fine.”’ 

** Yes, indeed; and May Leonard is to be there 
with her cousin from Boston. He is a law schocl 
student, and not only reads but wnderstands Emer- 
son and Carlyle, and I dare say will appreciate 
every movement of the Eroica Symphony. I 
wish they would play ‘ Amyrillis’ or ‘Haydn’s 
Serenade,’ to take the bitter classical taste out of 
our mouths after the symphony.” 

‘* Why, those are classical too, my dear.’’ 

“Yes, I know, but they are of lighter weight, 
and a whole symphony is heavy in one afternoon ! 
You will be there too, auntie ?” 

“Yes. I will meet you near the music stand 
after the concert. I shall be late, a0 don’t wait 
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for me, but hurry off so as to be in time for the 
overture.” 

Miss Elinor felt a thrill of proud satisfaction 
when she saw the two girls start off for their after- 
noon’s pleasure. 

‘*I’m sure there won’t be two sweeter, prettier 
girls there to-day,”” said she to herself, as she saw 
them go down the street in their quaint old- 
fashioned new style costumes of the day. 

Helen’s was a garnet cloth with skimp skirt and 
tasselled sash, her hat a wide-brimmed black beaver 
with heavy plumes, out of which her dark eyes, 
white teeth, and rich color glowed like a bright pic- 
ture in a dull frame. 

Phebe wore the half worldly, half sectarian dress 
of her Quaker ancestry ; a prim close-clinging skirt 
of gray plush, with~a little gray bonnet of the 
same—her blue eyes and golden hair the only bit 
of color about her. 

** And two nicer behaved girls, I am quite sure, 
could not be found,’’ continued Aunt Elinor. ‘‘ How 
anxious mothers and aunts, with wild girls like 
May Leonard, must be to have them out of their 
sight! Now I feel that I can safely trust Helen 
and Phebe anywhere—they will always be little 
ladies’’—and with this comforting assurance in her 
heart Miss Elinor went quietly about her household 
duties until an hour or so later, when she repaired 
to the Academy to catch last bits of the atoms of 
sweet sound which. the leader conjured up from 
chaos with his magic wand. 

The Academy was crowded. Every available 
seat around the music stand was taken, and even 
the cold marble steps that came up in front and on 
either side the beautiful entrance were a pyramid 
of heads. 

‘* Music alone hath charms,’’ and when married 
to pictures the double arts become an attractive 
and fascinating one. 

Miss Elinor was obliged to forego the hope of 
@ seat thet had tempted her to crowd herself in 
among the auditors; she could see nothing of her 
girls amid the sea of faces, so she turned her 
steps towards the galleries and strolled among the 
paintings. 

It was very alluring; the beautiful pictures 
*‘set to music,’’ as it were, for bursts of melody 
flashed through the corridors as she walked lei- 
surely along. The concert was over at length, and 
after waiting a proper time for the crowd to dis- 
perse, Miss Elinor made her way once more toward 
the concert hall, where she knew the girls would 
be awaiting her. 

It was growing dark and there were no lights 
as yet, save the few that burned on the stairway, 
and over where the musicians had sat. The 
rotanda. was in a sort of half dim twilight, and 
the statues looked awful and ghostly in their 
beautiful white rigidity. Suddenly from that 
portion of the rotunda where stands the grand 
piano used in the evening concerts, Miss Elinor 





, 


heard a sound of rustling of skirts, some gig. 
gling and whispering, and then there rattleg 
out on the air, which was scarcely cold from 
the warm impassioned strains of Beethoven and 4 
Rubenstein, a few bars of giddy hoydenish rag. 

quet played in an imperfect manner by an is i 
different pianist, and there from behind thy | 


rh 


central piece of statuary, “‘ The Battle of the Coy, tf 


taurs,”? there appeared three couples rushing apg 
kicking through the wild new gallop, with the 
appearance of the keenest zest in their amugg, 
ment! 

Miss Elinor paused in ententabsiagen: Was it _ 
possible there were people so devoid of not only 
good breeding but good taste as to be dancing in aq 
art gallery! Why, the very statues seemed tologk 
shocked at the audacity of the proceeding ! Fi 

She came closer to the party now, and to he 
utter consternation and shame, beheld in two of 
the maddest participants her own Helen gj 
Quaker Phebe! Yes, there were the garnet and 
the gray, flying about in giddy abandonment 
May Leonard was the partner of her cousin, ‘thy 
law student who ‘‘appreciated symphonies” and 
“‘understood Emerson and Carlyle,’’ while ® gay 
little brunette in ‘‘old gold,’”’ stood up at the piang 
dashing off the music with her fingers, while her 
body and feet kept time to the dance, as well a 
possible under the circumstances, 

Before Miss Elinor could. recover herself suff. 
ciently to speak to Helen, whose face was radiant 
with her enjoyment, one of the employees of the 
Academy came rushing up the steps toward the 
piano and closed it abruptly, while an elderly 
gentleman, following him, severely but gently 
admonished the offending parties. a 

‘*T declare that’s a good joke; never heard 
anything so deliciously atrocious in all my life; if 
will make a capital item for the society column, and 
create a sensation ; all F. F. P.’s, yousee. Really, 
the Quaker city is becoming decidedly wide awake, 
I wonder Benjamin West didn’t arise and admin 
ister rebuke! Wonder who the ladies are! ] 
must get their names. I’ll make a note of the 
incident immediately,’’ and the gentleman who 
spake took out his reporter’s book and procecdenaty 
jot down the item. 

“Oh dear,”” thought Miss Elinor, ‘‘ what shall 
I do? If he discovers Helen’s name and pul 
lishes it, Jack will never forgive her,’’ and sig 
hurried after the girls, who, now fairly frightened 
and ashamed, were quickly making their vay oS 
the wide staircase. 

‘‘Oh, Helen :”’ she began with half a sob, when 
she caught up to them at thedoor. ‘Oh, Helen! 
to think that yor would be guilty of such an im 
propriety! How can I ever trust you again? 
and I thought you were doth to be relied upon af 
lady-like, well-behaved girls! What shall I say) 
you?” oe 

The girls walked on in silence with their 
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They saw it all now what they had done, 
Qur misdoings appear so different to us during the 
action: the dark shadows they leave behind are 
yastly different things from the bright sunbeams 
that glow at the time. 

«What shall I say to you?”’ repeated Miss Eli- 
nor, interrogatively, quite at a loss herself as to 
what she ought to do. 

“Why, Miss Elinor, we never thought how it 
would look ; in fact we didn’t think about it at all, 
—we just followed May Leonard when she said: 
‘Come, girls, let’s have a racquet,’ and then the 
music sounded so irrepressible—and there weren’t 
many people about, and—”’ 

“Tt was shameful, and we ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves, and we are, auntie; but indeed we 
didn’t think, it all happened in a moment before 
we knew it. The music we had heard in the con- 
cert was inspiring; I felt tingling all over after 
the Eroica Symphony, as though I would like to do 
something grand and—”’ 

‘And instead of being a heroine, you made your- 
self a hoyden. Oh, Helen! how would you like 
all this to be written up.in the papers?’ said Aunt 
Elinor, with qualms of fear in her own mind upon 
the subject. 

‘Oh, auntie !” 

‘Oh, Miss Elinor !’’ 

‘ There was such a tone of pathetic misery in the 
two tones at this suggestion that Miss Elinor spared 
the girls her own anxiety upon that score, and sat- 
isfied her conscience by lecturing them upon their 
indiscretion the rest of the way home. 

The following evening after tea, when Mr. Jack 
Burchard seated himself at the reading table, he 
took from his pocket a copy of the Evening Gossip, 
and said : 

“See here, Helen, here is the kind of thing you 
girls delight in,’’ and he read aloud : 

“The Academy of Fine Arts was the scene of a 
bright little picture, ot down in the catalogue, 
last evening. A gay party of young ladies and 
gentlemen of the upper-ten-dom, surprised by the 
melodious strains of the masters, took it into their 
heads to ‘continue the racquet’ after the con- 
cert was over; accordingly they started off in a 
merry dance in the rotunda, when the avenging 
gods in the person of a colored porter put a stop to 
the desecration of the place by abruptly closing 
the piano—played by a little divinity in old gold 
—when the party quickly fled to the sound of 
awful thunder from the lips of an august Jove. 
It was a daring and atrocious bit of jollity, and 
the Misses M. L., P. M., and H. B. looked as 
charming and pretty in their quaint suits flying 
about the marble hall, as they were bold in their 
action.” 

“There, I dare say, the ‘Misses M. L., P. M., 
and H. B.’ are delighted to be ‘written up in 
glowing language’ like this; but I’d horsewhip 
the reporter who would publish my sister’s name 





in connection with such an affair, and I don’t know 
but I’d feel like putting her on bread and water 
for giving occasion for it.’’ 

Poor Helen, she turned pale to the lips and. bent 
her head down. lower over her crewels, while 
Aunt Elinor, swallowing the lump of cold fright in 
her throat, coughed and said: ‘‘ Yes, it is very 
dreadful; but I dare say the girls were young and 
didn’t think, and—’’ 

‘Pray don't excuse such rude hoydenish be- 
havior, Aunt Elinor,’’ said Jack, severely; ‘‘ I’m 
sure I’d never speak to Helen again if she should 
be guilty of such behavior.”’ 

Just here the door-bell rang, and as it wasa 
caller for Jack, Helen was spared any farther 
alarm. 

‘*Oh, auntie,’’ she sobbed, after her brother had 
left the room, and throwing herself down beside 
Miss Elinor, and hiding her face in her lap; ‘‘ oh, 
auntie! Do you think he will ever find out one of 
those girls was me? You won’t tell him, will you ? 
Promise me you will never let him know it as long 
as you live.’’ 

‘*No, no, I shall never tell; there—there, don’t 
cry so hard, my dear. Youaresufficiently punished 
for your indiscretion already. But, Helen, let it be 
a lesson to you. You see how these things look to 
brothers and fathers; and remember always to be- 
have modestly and becomingly wherever you are. 
A true lady will always shrink from doing any act 
that will give the public press Acense to ‘ write her 
up,’ as Jack calls it.” 

‘“‘Oh dear! I’ll never wish to be a heroine 
again,’ sobbed Helen, glancing at the paper 
from which her brother had just read the article. 
‘*T never want to be ‘written up’ again. I think 
it is perfectly horrid. Do you believe any one we 
know will suspect Miss H. B. and P. M. are Phebe 
and I?” 

‘IT hope Jack never will; but don’t worry 
about it any longer. I dare say this will be the 
end of the affair; only, Helen, let it be as well 
the end of any such indiscreet behavior on yotr 
part.” . 

Helen promised faithfully to profit by her un- 
pleasant experience ; and notwithstanding she has 
certainly proved that she has the elements that 
go to make a heroine, according to Webster’s 
definition; for she was one, at least, of ‘‘the 
principal female persons who figured in a remark- 
able action,’’ Helen Burchard has never since been 
‘‘ written up,’’ save in this story. 





ella 


THOSE who, in consequence of syperior capa- 
bilities and attainments, disregard the common 
maxims of life, ought to be reminded that 
nothing will supply the want of prudence; and 
that negligence and irregularity, being con- 
tinued, will make knowledge useless, and genius 
contemptibie. 
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A NOON-DAY SONG. 


BY ANNA ORBIT. 


The boulder that lies in the valley, 
Or flies from the quarryman’s blast, 

Is homely, and rough, and uneven— 
A petrified book of the past ; 

Till love in the sculptor conceiving 
The image for ages hid, | ° 

And the hand with chisel and mallet 
Proceedeth to lift the lid. 


Oh, the strength of that marble cover, 
With its locks of a million springs! 
How it yields into soft, white powder 
When the chisel with mallet sings 
The mystical song of creation ! 
O wonderful sweet love-lay, 
In the midst of thy soft cadences 
One brushes the dust away ! 


Brushes tke dust into fragments, 
That the form concealed in night 
May rise from its dusty dungeon 
And smile in the morning light. 
O Dust of a better creation, 
The proof of thy genius is love : 
The fire that quickened thy fancy 
First glowed in the furnace above. 


It was Love in the midst of chaos, 
Floating in outer space, 
That drew the nebulous matter 
Into a close embrace. 
Love circled the world into roundness, 
Love gave us the light of the sun; 
All action is part of love’s labor, 
For love and labor are one. 


Love guideth the mallet and chisel, 
Love guideth the pen and the lips, 
Love leadeth the soul of the artist 
From the brain to the finger tips. 
Love covers the thought with the action, 
Love carries the will to the deed ; 
All things that are great and holy 
In life, from love proceed. 
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HOW KITTY WON A PRIZE. 


BY LOUISE ALEXANDER. 


** Kitty, this is a villanous state of affairs.” 

‘*Absolutely appalling !’* agreed Kitty, from the 
other side of the table, where she sat, a dimpled fist 
supporting either cheek, and her blue eyes stretched 

‘to their very widest capacity. 

** Beside,”” with anxiously contracted brows, 
**there is that atrocious gas bill.’’ 

**And that diabolical plumber’s,’’ interpolated 
Kitty, a gloomy frown usurping the dominion of 
her usual smiles and dimples. 

Upon which there ensued a period of mutual 


denly they succumbed to a sense of the ridiculous, 
**Kitty,’’ solemnly announced Dr. Vanderlyn, 


our expenditures. ’’ 


lofty resolve, ‘‘let us review the situation.” 
Whereupon Dr. Francis Vanderlyn ran his white 
hand, with a restless movement, through the close. 


small lady opposite with a dubious expression. 


with a show of great industry, and the arch of hep 
dainty eyebrows contracted into a pucker of intense 
absorption. 

At length, with a sigh of relief, she made a busi. 
ness-like flourish with her pen, and handed acrog 
the paper to her husband; and this was the “— 
ing and portentous heading :— 


Statement of Affairs at this Crisis. 


Marketing . $60.00 
Feed for horse 30.00 
Man servant 15.00 
Cook . 12.00 
Chambermaid 10.00 
Confectioner 18.25 
Gas bill ; 15.33 
Plumber’s bill , 24.93 
Frank’s personal expenses , . 50.00 
Kitty’s pocket money . 25.00 


Seal 


- $235.51 


For a while the two sat staring at each other, 
and this result—the doctor with a reflective frows 
and an abstracted tug at his long, fair moustache. 

‘*Kitty,’? he remarked presently, with an at 


Total 


aggregate of our expenses is two hundred and 
thirty-five dollars and fifty-one cents; whereas my 
bank book here betrays the depressing fact that 
precisely one hundred and seventy-four dollars a 
ninety-two cents remain to my account.”’ 

‘* Whatever shall we do?” asked Kitty, in an 
awe-stricken tone. 

But the doctor answered with an air of apparent 
unconcern :— 

‘‘Like the rest of the world, these people will 
| have to wait for their money—the ‘butcher, the 





| baker, and the candlestick maker’—and the dis 
| bolical plumber to boot. 


Don’t look so distressed, 
| Kitty,’’ !aying a caressing hand upon the smooth 
| masses of his wife’s brown hair. ‘‘ Remember, that | 

if my patients would only pay me, I should be able | 


contemplation—a pause of breathless and bj 


‘*Frank,”? responded the lady, with an air ot 


tempt at lightness of manner, “‘if you observe the _ 


when order had been restored, ‘‘ we must cut dows : 


shorn masses of his blonde hair, and regarded the — a 


Mrs. Vanderlyn was already adding up figures @ 


to meet my bills, likewise—there is poetic justion 


routine of professional duties. 
‘¢ Frank,” said his wife, with an air of timid 


indeed I wiil manage better in the future.”’ 





for you,’’ and the doctor prepared to depart on his — 
ij 


suggestion, ‘‘why not ask your father to loan you © 
the money with which to pay all these people; and — 


x ms 


“Not I,” said the young man, with a quick ; 
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gesture of distaste. ‘‘ Kitty, my dear, you don’t 
know the world yet. Owing a bill is a very com- 
mon, although disagreeable, occurrence. As to ask- 
ing my father for money—but I will give you the 
whole story, Kitty. 

When I told my father that I wad ebeit to 
marry, he intimated his doubts as to my being 
fnancially situated to stand the pressure; and 
when I assured him, rather grandiosely, of my 
ability to provide for my wife, he only answered 
with a quiet want of conviction, that if I could 
assure him, at the end of a year, that I had lived 
suitably, and was not in debt, he would give me a 
check for a thousand dollars. So now, Kitty, would 
you have me go and ask his charity? For it would 
be nothing less.”’ 

‘Never, you darling old boy,’”’ 
bracing him with fervor. 

“We will weather it through somehow, Frank, 
dearest ; and, indeed, I will never be like that hor- 
rid Rosamond Vincey. No one shall say,’ with a 
certain tremulous pride in her soft voice, ‘‘ that my 
extravagance and thoughtlessness have dragged you 
down or spoiled your career.”’ 

“Let me catch any one making such libellous 
assertions,’’ interrupted the doctor gaily, as he re- 
turned his wife’s kisses, with interest, and hurriedly 
took his departure. 

When Kitty was left alone over the breakfast- 
table, her pretty face assumed an expression of se- 
yere, almost tragic reflection. Evidently she must 
make an effort, but exactly how and in what direc- 
tion, it remained for her to work out. Almost with 
a sigh of regret, Kitty’s eyes wandered from the 
shining silver of the breakfast equipage to the in- 
tricate carving on her sideboard. If only the house 
were not quite so large and its appointments less 
expensive, Kitty felt the problem of domestic reform 
would not be so difficult tosolve. But these had 
been old Mr. Vanderlyn’s wedding gifts, and must 
be retained and properly kept up as such. Kitty 
sighed again at the decidedly material prospect 
ahead, of locked pantries and the sugar and tea to 
bedoled out. Doubtless the cook and chambermaid 
would both give warning under this new régime, 
and Kitty shivered disconsolately, for the easy- 
going little mistress stood, secretly, a good deal in 
awe of these two magnificent functionaries. All 
the same, she was determined to practise the hith- 
erto untried science of domestic economy. 

So Kitty heroically prepared herself for combat, 
and none too soon; for at the lack of confidence dis- 
played by the appearance of keys in her domain, 
the cook immediately abdicated without warning, 
while the chambermaid went about her work with 
an air of injured innocence; for Mrs. Vanderlyn 
had notified her that when her month was ended 
her services would be no longer required. 

Meanwhile Kitty armed herself with a cook book 
and went valiantly to work in the kitchen, during 
the interregnum, before a successor to the departed 


cried Kitty, em- 


| ject. 





cutsiniére was secured. And then, at length, when 
the domestic machinery was smoothly in motion, 
under the vigilant eye of its young mistress, Kitty 
had time for meditation on other and weighty 
matters. 

All day long Kitty’s busy brain was discussing 
some feasible means by which she might assist that 
dear husband who had given up all the ease and 
luxury of his bachelorhood for love of her. 

As she was thus pondering, pacing restlessly up 
and down her own pretty room, with the sensations 
of a caged lion—so Kitty phrased it—suddenly she 
stood still and clasped her hands. ‘‘I have it,’’ she 
cried exultantly. ‘‘ At least’*—this was an ardor 
dampening afterthought—‘‘it will do no harm to 
try ;’’ and forthwith Kitty ran lightly down into 
her husband’s office. 

“0 Frank !’’ she began breathlessly, to her hus- 
band, who sat calmly smoking, ‘‘should you care if 
I sang in a church choir ?”’ 

Kitty’s voice was as beseeching as the tones of an 
entreating child, and the young man was both 
amused and touched by this attitude of fine 3 hu- 
mility. 

‘‘ Why, Kitty,” he said, gently drawing her to- 
wards him, ‘‘surely you are not afraid of me? and 
why should I refuse? for there is no higher purpose 
to which you can devote the voice that God has 
given you, than to use it in his service.’’ 

The young man’s voice had acquired an unusual 
gravity with these words, and Kitty’s sweet face 
was hidden upon his shoulder. Her tender con- 
science smote her a little for this mercenary ren- 
dering of her talents, now that those words of her 
husband had awakened her perceptions on the sub- 
But Kitty comforted herself with the reflec- 
tion that she must be ‘‘just before she was gene- 
rous,”” and the sum that had been offered her long 
ago, in those days of easy prosperity, would mate- 
rially swell their domestic exchequer. 

Kitty felt now that the real business of life for 
her had begun; and upon the whole she liked this 
new life of constant activity and occupation. But 
again, she had her moments of depression, when it. 
seemed a hopeless endeavor to economize, where 
there was no limit that would encompass their as- 
sets; for by this time Mrs. Vanderlyn was tho- 
roughly practical. 

True, she had, by careful supervision, reduced 
fully one-fourth of the expenses of their household, 
but this achievement did not satisfy, by any means, 
its ambitious little mistress; the pinnacle of her 
désire would only be attained if, at the end of the 
probatory year, her husband should be able to 
stand beforo his father free of all debts, and proudly 
able to assure him he was not in need of any as- 
sistance. 

This was Kitty’s day-dream, and it had made of 
her a newwoman. Her every movement had always 
been full of vivacity and animation ; indeed it had 
been this sweet gayety of speech and manner that 
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had first attracted Dr. Vanderlyn to the merry and 
bright-faced girl that, after a chance acquaintance, 
he had so eagerly sought and won. 

But the energy which hitherto had been ex- 
pended upon‘the beautifying of their new home, 
and of her own petite, but charming little self, was 
now devoted to the more serious business of dimin- 
ishing the pile of bills which weighed so heavily on 
Kitty’s anxious mind. 

If only her husband had a settled amount of in- 
come—or salary—or wages, she thought, with 
desperation, that she would manage to live inside 
that limit, however narrow. 

As affairs now stood, Kitty felt that she was 
struggling against fate. 

And the amount of money Frank spent upon his 
cigars! Kitty took the pains to make a laborious 
and solemn estimate of the cost of his tobacco in a 
year; but Frank only laughed, and asked with a 
plaintive reproachfulness, ‘‘ Would you rob me of 
my only solace in misfortune ?”’ 

And of course Kitty would not. 

But in her heart, she secretly lamented that it 
was impossible for him to be economical. His early 
rearing and education appeared to have ignored 
the existence of such a quality; and Kitty could 
have cried sometimes from pure vexation, because 
of the flowers and books, and 4on-bons her husband 
was sure to bring her home, when some unusual 
patient had actually paid his bili of long standing 

But Kitty resolutely kept these small trials out 
of sight; for did it not prove that her husband was 
still her lover too ? 

And in the mean time she was eagerly working 
out an idea, that she had caught at, from a para- 
graph in the daily paper. Prizes had been offered 
by # prominent firm for the best designs in wall 
papers, and while Kitty felt that it was beyond her 
wildest hope to succeed, yet still she threw her 
heart and faith into the work. Perhaps God would 
permit her to succeed, for at least her intention was 
pure and good ; and could she not read in her dear 


husband’s face the weariness and anxiety that he | 


endeavored so carefully to conceal! But while 
Kitty was reading these signs in her husband’s hand- 
some face, she was not aware that her own symp- 
toms were being covertly watched and noted. And, 
indeed, Mrs. Vanderlyn’s spirits were a trifle fitful 
and uneven, asthe days sped on, and the end of 
their first year of wedded life drew nigher. 

Coming home unexpectedly one day, Dr. Van- 
derlyn found his wife locked in her own room, and 
quite the picture of confusion and dismay, whén 
she confronted him at the door. 

In point of fact Kitty had been hard at work, 
upon some articles for the ‘‘ Women's Art Ex- 
change,”’ but intuitively she felt that it would be 
distasteful to her husband’s idea of the eternal fit- 
ness of things, to know, that in a measure, whe was 
usurping his province, by doing her share in pro- 
viding for the expenses of their household. 





So Kitty hastily thrust her work out of sight, and 
stood quite helpless, blushing guiltily before Ye 
husband's searching eyes. 

** Kitty,” he said, gently imprisoning her 
between both of his, ‘‘ my little wife, I fear you 
are not happy. Believé me, that I was at Teast 
sincere in my intention, when I promised to shigig 
you from every anxiety and trouble. How res 
ably I have failed you know Kitty, ‘but try, 
not to take it so deeply to heart. 


life—” He 
** But, Frank,”’ interrupted Kitty, with her blag F 
eyes opened very wide indeed, as she listened j — 


the rapid outpouring of his words, ‘‘I am notin 


the ery unhappy—how could I be when [ havy 
you—”’ 

** Do you think I have been blind then, all thes 
months back ?”’ he questioned gravely, with a ten. 
der reproachfulness of gaze. ‘‘ Surely it would 
not require very observant eyes to discover thy 
inequality of your spirits. Do not your friends 
complain that they scarcely ever see you nowadays? 
And are you not locked in your room, for hours at 
a time, doubtless to brood and ery ?” 

“Frank,” said his wife, with a demurely peni. 
tent air, ‘‘I have been very naughty. If I eon. 
fess everything, will you promise not to scold? 
Well, then,’’ with a charming blush, and the map. 
ner of a beautiful shamefaced child, ‘I have been 
trying to help you win that thousand dollars.” 

So thea Dr. Vanderlyn was treated to a mote 


| rational recital of his wife's achievements, for at — 


first he had been considerably mystified by this 
sudden outburst. But his somewhat careless nature 
was profoundly touched by this evidence of bis 
wife’s devotedness, and he answered her eT 
by.an embrace of silent tenderness. 


‘* You are a wonderful little Dame Durden,” he 


said at length in his most caressing tones. “ And 
sweetest mine,’’ smiling down into Kitty’s radiant 
face, ‘‘ you have fired me with your own purpose, 
Henceforth I abjure kid gloves and cigars, and 
take to doeskins and a pipe.’’ And the doctor 
signed his compact with a kiss, 

‘*Let me see,’”’ he added reflectively, as he pre- 


pared to depart; ‘‘we have only another month — 


for our trial trip. I shall have to bone every man 
and patient of them all for their little bill. How 
mach do you need, my small financier, to carry you 
triumphantly through ?”’ 

And Kitty answered with becoming gravity ars 
a business-like air -— 

‘*A round five hundred would straighten our ac — 
eounts. And oh, Frank, if only my design I sent | 
a month ago should be accepted.”’ 

* * * * * 

“Well, Frank, I stopped in to get the renal 


my year’s experiment,’’ said Mr. Stephen Vander — 
lyn, as he stepped into his son's office on his way 





Tt will all come — i 
right with time, and in after years we will bealj 
the happier for these trials in our early married « 
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- downtown. “ How much will you need, sir, to set 
6 you going again ?”’ he asked, with a grim smile, as 
he slowly seated himself, and looked up expéctantly 


jnto the young man’s face. 
But the doctor answered carelessly : ** You will 


‘* Pay to Mrs. Katherine Vanderlyn, or order, 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars. 


‘STEPHEN VANDERLYN.”’ 


‘*“Well,”’ said the doctor, smiling down into Kit- 
ty’s awe-stricken face; ‘‘if the bank can stand it, 


have to ask Kitty, father; she is my minister of | J am sure we can; and I know my father can afford 


finance,”’ and he smiled encouragingly at his young 
wife, as ehe came gaily into the room with a letter 
held aloft in her hand. 

“Then you will make a beggar of yourself before 
you are done,”’ she heard the old man say angrily, 
thumping his cane to emphasize the words, while 
Kitty stood abashed upon the threshold. 


And certainly she did not look a very methodical 


or practical personage just at that moment, with 
her blue eyes all alight with a triumphant gladness, 
and her red lips parted into a delicious smile. 

But at sight of the stern old man, of whom in her 
seoret heart Kitty stood greatly in awe, Mrs. Van- 
derlyn’s manner became sufficiently prim and cir- 
camspect; indeed, her husband felt somewhat 
amused at this sudden change of deportment, as he 
said kindly :— 

“Kitty, my father would like a statement of our 
liabilities and assets. Will you give him a brief 
somamary ??” 

“Nonsense,’’ said the old man sharply, ‘‘I want 
the amount of your debts; for I suppose I shall have 
topay them, as I have done before.” 

“But Frank is not in debt,” said Kitty proudly, 
and even a little defiantly ; for the idea of any one, 
even Frank’s own father, treating him with such 
summary disdain was more than Mrs. Vanderlyn 
could endure. ‘‘Fyank is not in debt,” she re- 
peated indignantly; ‘‘and beside here is a check 
for five hundred dollars,’’ and she quietly laid it 
upon her husband’s desk. 


“But, father, you have not heard the whole 
story yet,’’ said the young man rising from his | 
chair, and proudly encircling with his arm his wife’s | 


dim waist. 


“This brave little woman, by her energy and 
brains, has accomplished, where my profession and | 
manhood failed. Truly, father, ‘I have married a | 
wife,” and a help-meet as well, who has faced and | 


conquered where I was disposed to lose faith and 
courage.’” 

Old Mr. Stephen Vanderlyn listened to this as in 
adream, with his eyes fixed steadily on Kitty’s 
_ confused and blushing face, while his son poured 
out her panegyric. But after a time he uttered an 
qjaculatory ‘‘Humph!’’ and asked for pen and 
paper. ‘ 

“TI have done you an injustice, my dear,’’ he 
said, as he handed Kitty the slip of paper at part- 
ing, and without another word he was gone. 

0 Frank!” cried Kitty, sitting suddenly down 
in a breathless sort of way, ‘‘see what your father 
has written.” 

And looking over his wife's shoulder, Dr. Van- 
derlyn read slowly— 








' to give it to you.” 


“*It seems very like a fairy gift,’’ said Kitty, 
with a bewildered air. ‘‘ And only a moment ago 
I thought that check for five hundred dollars such 
an immense sum. What shall I do with it, Frank ‘’’ 
looking up, with happy eyes, at her husband, stand- 
ing opposite. 

But the doctor answered, with a mischievons 
smile, ‘‘ Better endow an institute for ambitious 
young housekeepers.”’ 

‘‘No,” said Kitty, shaking her pretty, wise little 
head; ‘‘ we will give that five hundred to the dear 
little orphans at your hospital. Perhaps it may 
bring down blessing upon our own—”’ 

‘* Kitty,” interrupted her husband, gathering 
her with sudden passion into his arms, ‘‘ you are an 
angel—or rarer still—a thoroughly good woman.”* 
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0 WHERE HAS SUMMER GONE? 
BY ESTELLE THOMSON. 


The hills are bright with sumach spires 
And plumes of golden rod, 

Gay leaves like banners deck the trees, 
To russet turns the sod ; 

The rushing wind sweeps through the glen, 
And whistles o’er the lawn, 

Strange sights and sounds are everywhere— 
O where has Summer gone ? 


The days grow short, the nights grow chill, 
A breath of Winter stirs ; 
Some unseen hand sets open wide 
The ripened chestnut burs ; 
Pale asters shiver with the cold, 
And hoar frost greets the dawn, 
While snowiiakes scud before the gale— 
O where has Summer gone ? 
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SHE IS NOT DEAD. 
BY BARRY ALDEN. 


She is not dead—no, certainly, not dead ! 

Why, but last night she leaned above my bed. 
Tis true, I slept; but, just as true, there came 
Her presence to me, like a sacred flame, 
Bathing my forehead in a heavenly balm, 
Soothing my soul to quiet, restful calm. 


My best of life thus comes to me in dreams; 
No one that lives to me more living seems. 
She has been absent. from me—then all ’s said; 
For she’s not dead—no, certainly, not dead. 
When next she comes, 0 Lord! do not defer 
My going hence—let me return with her. 
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Fie. 1.—BORDER: APPLIQUE EMBROID- 
ERY. 


The border is suitable to be worked upon mantel- 
drapes, curtains, bracket-drapes, etc. The founda- 
tion is dark olive plush, and the appliqué design 
ruby silk. As will be seen from our illustration, 
the design is: traced upon the silk, and the silk 
tacked firmly and evenly upon the plush. Coarse 
purse silk' is laid upon the outline, then button- 
hole stitch with embroidery silk is worked over it; 
the purse silk is twisted in loops to form the picots ; 
the herring bone and long stitches are worked in 
embroidery silk. When all the design is worked 
the superfluous silk must be cut away with a pair 
of sharp scissors. 


—__ --e 
STRIPE FOR CHAIR. 
(See colored page in front of book.) 


The design for stripe illustrated in the front of 
the Boox is for a chair. It is worked upon canvas, 
which can be placed over velvet or satin, and after 
the work is done pulled out; or the canvas be 
filled up with a contrasting color, and from the 
stripe itself with velvet upon each side of it. The 


colors to be used in the embroidery are given upon 
the page, so that any person can easily follow the 
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design. 


>iWORK DEPAREMENI-< 


Fies, 2 anp 3.—TIDY. 
(Cross-stitch and Punto-tirato.) 


Two strips of white linen gauze, 5 inches wide 
and 10 long, worked in punto-tirato, and edged on 
either side by strips of écru-colored linen gauze j 
inch wide, worked in cross-stitch. A band of simi. 
lar embroidery and ar edging of white Russian 
lace is sewn round the outside of the tidy. For 
the punto-tirato, draw out 10 threads on each side 
of the centre 50, overcast 8 of the loose threads 
with white embroidery cotton, * wind the working 


Fig. 2. 





thread round the last 4 of the-8 threads, overcast 
these 4 with thé next 4 threads on the other side 
of the pattern, repeat from *. Then, work over 
the edges of the punto-tirato pattern with diagonal 
stitches of écru-coloréd cotton, each stitch taking 
in 4 threads of the linen gauze in height. For 
the centre pattern, leave 9 threads of the 50 on. 
each side, and alternately draw out 4, leave a) 
draw out 4, leave 9, so as to leave five spaces. 
To form the bars, * overcast every 3 threads of 
the open rows with one stitch of white embroidery 
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cotton, take the needle diagonally across the back 
of the 3 horizontal threads, bring the thread back 
again over the front of the 3 threads, repeat from 
*, After working the 5 rows of bars in this way, 
fill’ up every three bars in the centre rows with 
écru-colored cotton, in point-de-reprise, according 
to the pattern. The cross-stitch on linen gauze 
is worked according to Fig. 2 with light and dark 
red silk. The tidy is then edged round with 
braid embroidered in the same way, and worked 
at the corners in feather-stitch with similar silk. 
The braid is sewn on to the linen gauze with 
herring-bone stitches of dark red siik. The Rus- 
sian lace is then sewed round, plaited at the corners, 
as shown in the illustration. 





Frias. 4, 5, any 6.—PETTICOAT FOR CHILD 
OF ONE YEAR OLD. 
Matertats RequirepD: 602. white and 1 os. scarlet 
Berlin wool; crochet-hooks Nos. 10 and 12. 
The bodice and skirt of the petticodt are worked 


separately. It is best worked to a paper pattern. 
Vou. crv.—18, 


With white wool and hook No. 12, begin 

the bodice on the button side of back. 
For a child of the age mentioned, a 

chain of about thirty-six stitches will be 


Fig. 5. 





required. “The bodies is worked thus: 
One treble into the back horizontal loop 
of each stitch ; increase by working twice 
one stitch at the end of every other row 
| to make the slope at the bottom of the bodice. To 
shape the armhole, pass over two stitches at the 
commencement of one row and at the end of the 
next row, until you have worked to the centre of 
armhole, then increase for the other side in the 
| same proportion as you decreased. Work straight 
| across the front without increase or decrease; the 
| other armhole and back are worked in the same 
way as described for the first side. 


| 
| Fig. 6. 


| 
| 
| 





For the skirt, the detail of which is shown in Fig. 
4, work with hook No, 12:— 

Ist row: One double into each stitch at the edge 
of bodice, join round. 

2d row: One double into each of three stitches, 
two chain. Repeat. 

3d row: One double into each stitch, three doubles 





under twochain. Repeat. 
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at the right side of scallop, three doubles into cen- 
tre stitch, and one double into each stitch at the 
other side of the scailop. This last row is repeated 
nine times more; then work with hook No. 10 nine 
rows more, three of these rows with scarlet, and 
two with white; this finishes the skirt. 

For the trimming at the top of bodice, shown in 
Fig. 5, work: One double into a stitch at the edge, 
five chain, one treble into the first, pass over three 
stitches, and repeat. 

2d row: One single with scarlet wool into each 
stitch of last row; this is for the edge that turns 
down. 

For the stand-up edge :— 

Ist row: Work one treble into a stitch at the 
edge of bodice, five chain, one treble into the first, 
pass over three stitches, two trebles into the two 
next stitches, five chain, one treble into the first, 
pass over three stitches, and repeat from the begin- 
ning of the row. The same edging is also worked 
round the armholes. 

2d row: One double into each stitch of last row 
with scarlet wool. A ribbon is run in and out 
the treble stitches, and is tied in a bow upon the 
shoulders. 


Yt den ree 





Fie. 7.—NEEDLE BOOK. 


This pretty little receptacle for needles can he 
made either of black satin, cashmere, or fine cloth, 
and framed with a pinked-out border of a contrast- 
ing color, kept in place with a silk cord that matches 
the embroidery. After having worked the flowers 
au passé, on the foundation indicated, two pieces of 
rong cardboard are cut out in the form illustrated ; 
one of the cards is covered with the embroidered 
piece, the other with the plain material, the pinked- 
out border and cord being added. The inside is 


a 


vandyked round the edge; tassels are added at 
each side. 








Fie. 8.—BEAD TRIMMINGS. 


Our illustration gives one of the newest kinds 
of trimming for dresses, mantles, fichus, etc. It 
may be worked in black, white, or colored beads. 





The foundation is double net, with muslin be- 


____ ae 
4th row: One double into each of three stitches , then furnished with several leaves of fine flanne] © 
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— - 

tween; the pattern is traced upon the net, then 
outlined ia chain-stitech with silk; small beads 
are used for the flowers, and bugles for the leaves. 
The net is cut away from the edge when the work 


js finished. 
——— oe 
Fies. 9, 10, anp 11.—WATCH-GUARD: 
CROCHET. 


The guard may be worked with black or brown 
purse-silk. Commence at the hook-end with three 
chain; pass the chain through the ring of a 
metal hook, work one double into the first of three 


Fig. 10. 





chain, * one double between the two perpendicular 
loops of last double, repeat from * twelve times 
more. The balls are made by working over a 
round button or two half-round buttons placed 
together. 

Ist round of ball: Twelve doubles into last stitch 
of chain, join round. 

2% round: One double into a stitch, two doubles 
into next stitch. Repeat to the end of the 
round. 

Fig. 11. 








Place 


The second round is repeated twice more. 
the button in the half of ball already made, and 
work the other half over the button, decreasing in 
the same proportion as you increased for the first 
half; the same length of the chain is worked 


between each of the seven balls. The bar to 
fasten in the buttonhole is a barrel-shaped button 
worked over in the same way as the halls. Two 
ends, with two balls each of a smaller size, are also 
attached to the bar. 





Fie. 12.—EDGING FOR UNDERLINEN. 
(Crochet. ) 

Along a plain point lace braid plaited in a 
fold (see Fig. 12) crochet * 4 double with 2 
chain between, each in the fold at regular inter- 
vals, 16 chain, 1 treble in the edge of the braid 
nearest the preceding stitches, * 9 chain, 1 treble 
in the braid (the distances must be measured 
from the illustration), 1 leaf of 4 chain and 2 
long treble drawn up together in the first of the 4 
chain, 1 leaf as above, 1 treble in the braid, 
repeat once from *, then 9 chain, 15 treble at 
regular intervals in about 1144 inches of braid, 
plaiting it in the centre, as shown in Fig. 12, * 9 
chain, joining the centre to the centre of the pre- 
ceding 9 chain, 2 leaves as before, but before be- 
ginning the 2d leaf join to the stitch between the 
2 former leaves, 1 treble, repeat once from the last 


‘ 


Fig. 12. 
L Meleston tant alleen S81. tala d 





*, then 9 chain, joining the centre to the centre 
stitch of the preceding 9 chain, 1 treble, 16 
chain, the 4th and 7th of these chains must be 


| joined to the 13 and 10th of the preceding 16 





chain, fold the braid as before and re- 
peat from *. 2d row: Along the other 
side of the braid 8 double (with 2 
chain, 1 purl of 5 chain and 1 double, 
2 chain between each) in the braid, 
taking up about % of an inch, 11 
chain, 6 double with 11 chain between 
the Ist and 2d, 9 hetween the 2d, 3d, 
4th, 7 between the 4th and 5th, and 3 
hetween the Sth and 6th (see Fig. 12), then in the 
same way but reverse order, crochet 6 double with 
the chain between in the opposite side of the 
braid, joining the centre of the chain stitches to 
the corresponding centres, then 11 chain, the cen- 
tre stitch joined to the corresponding ‘one, repeat 
from *. 3d row: For the upper part of the edging, 
1 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, repeat. 

This trimming is very pretty for underclothing, 
and has the advantage of washing well. 
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HASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent application for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a Small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste: and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articies will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
—o style of the person, on which much depends 

n choice. 

The publishers of the LApy's BooK have no inter- 
est in this department, and Kuow nothing of its 
transactions; and, whether the person sending the 
order is or is not a subseriber to the LADY’s BOOK, 
the Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, are to be addressed to the care of the 
pe i Lady's Book Publishing Company (Lim- 

ed). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
Jirst received. Neither the Editors nor the Publish- 


| collar. 


Fig. 4.—Walking dress for lady, made of plaia 
camel’s hair; the underskirt is kilted, the overdresg 
made very long, pointed in front, and box-plaiteq — 





| On the sides. Plain bodice with added basque — 

| formed by the cape which crosses in front 

| comes down. Felt bonnet trimmed with feathers, — 

Fig. 5.—House dress for lady, made of gendarme — 

| green satin and striped moiré, the front is made of 
three ruffies plaited headed by bands of satin and | 

| two puffs. The polonaise is of the striped mojyg 

| with band of satin trimming it, also deep Satin 


Fig. 6.—Suit for little girl, made of blue cloth; the 


| Skirt is kilted ; the coat is made long, trimmed with 
| plush, with triple capes upon it. Felt hat trimmeq 


with feathers. 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Collar for lady, made of two rows of duch, « 
ess lace, with quilling of the same around the pn 


| and small bow of satin ribbon tied at the left side, 


Figs. 2 and 3.—Dress of olive-green cashmere; thg 
underskirt is kilted; the overdress is made of threg 
rows of tooth-pick points, trimmed with a beaded 
passementerie, dividing lengthwise and crosswise 
plaitings. The bodice is plain with searf drapery 


' fastened in the back by a bow, it is laced up the 


ers will be accountable for losses thai may occur in | 


remitting. 





PAPER PATTERNS. 

We have made arrangements by which we are en- 
abled to furnish patterns of any costume or part of 
a costume illustrated in our fashions. We wish our 
readers and friends to understand that these pat- 
terns cannot be procured any place except directly 


back. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of navy-blue plush, trimmed with 
a double row of iridescent beads around the edge, 
feathers and shaded ruses trimming it. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of brown silk, with crown of net, 


| embroidered with beads, trimmed with a long shaded 
| feather, and ornamental pins. 


Fig. 6.—Bonnet of black net shirred, trimmed with 


| feathers and half wreath of berries and foliage, 


from us, and for their convenience we give a list of | 
prices at which we can furnish them; the prices in- | 


clude postage. Be particular when sending to men- 
tion the article you desire, the number by which it 
is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which itis published: 


Lady’s — ° “ P 60 cents. 
“ ~~ Cloa “ . ° ‘< >e. 
” Overskirt, " ° ° ° , 
“ Underskirt, . . ° ee 
“ Undergarments, apiece, é » * 

Girl’s Dress, . é . ‘ . &.* 
“Basque, “ ° ° ° ae 
~ ee . ‘ ° ; 
2 Apros, ‘ -. ° 4 er 
“ Undergarments, apiece, . ‘ ‘ 

Boy's Suit, . ‘ . P ‘ ee * 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of brown silk and coach- 
man’s gray camel's hair; the underskirt is of the 
silk kilted, the overskirt is of the camel's hair open 
in front, trimmed with false button-holes and but- 


Fix. 7.—Dress for child of three years, made of 
plaid camel’s-hair tightly gored and trimmed with 
embroidered ruffles of white muslin and satin rib. 
bon bows. 

Fig. 8.—Dress for child of four years, made of pale 


| blue embroidered cashmere; it is plaited baek and 


front with sash fastened low down on the skirt by 
rosettes on each side, a row of embroidered trim. 
ming falls Below it. 

Fig. 9.—Suit for girl of seven years, made of myrtle. 
green cashmere; the underskirt is kilted, the coatis 


| tight fitting, with pockets, deep collar and-cuffs, A 
| moiré ribbon bow trims the back of coat below the 


tons; sash of the silk draped across the front and . 


fastened by a large bow on right side. Bodice with 


added basque trimmed to correspond with overskirt, | 


with vest of shirred silk. Brown straw hat trimmed 
with band of feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress of carnet silk and mustard- 
colored damassé; the underskirt is. of the garnet 
silk with ruffle of the two colors. Overdress of the 
damassé with shirred vest of the silk. Bonnet of 
garnet with mustard-coiored feather. 

Fig. 3.—Bride’s dress, made of satin de Lyon: the 
front is trimmed with rows of duchess lace with 


sprays of flowers between ; the back is also trimmed | 
| collar and cuffs. 


with lace; a plaited scarf goes across the front and 
down the sides and is fastened by sprays of flowers. 
Bodice hich in the neek with front of puffed illusion 
and dnehess Iace. Veil of illusion, half wreath of 
flowers. 


collar, and another at waist. 

Fig. 10.—Ladies’ chemise, cut gored to fit the 
figure, and trimmed with open-work embroidery 
around the neck and armholes. 

Fig. 11.—Dress for child of eight years, made of 
pink cashmere: the skirt is trimmed with three 
shirred ruffies, with bow of satin ribbon at right 
side. The waist is shirred, coat sleeves with puff at 
the top. 

Fig. 12.—Dress for miss of thirteen years, made of 
garnet-colored silk and damassé; the underskirt fs 
of silk with three box-plaited ruffies trimming it. 
The overdress is of the damassé, with pointed bodice 
with sleeveless jacket of the plain trimmed with’ 
beaded passementerie. 

Fig. 13.—Dress for child of six years, made of plaid 
camel’s hair; the front has plaits up it: the rest of 
waist is plain, with skirt added which is kilted; 4a 
piece of plush the shape of a basque is fastened by 
cord and tassels where the skirt is added. Plush 


Fie. 14.—Fichu for lady, made of crépe lisse, shirred 
in the back and on the shoulders, fastened at the 
waist ya bonquet of flowers, and trimmed all around 
with Mechlin lace, 
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Fig. 15.—Bow for the neck, made of point lace, satin 
pipbon, gilt turtle, and large ball-headed pin. 

Fig. 16.—Flowers for evening wear, with bird of 
priiliant pluinage arranged among them. 

Fig. 17.—Evening dress for lady, made of cream- 
eolored silk; the lower skirt is trimmed with three 
rufties and a puff; over the bottom ruffle is a flounce 


of duchess lace. Scarf overdress, with drapery in 


the back. Deep basque bodice, trimmed with four 
rows of lace insertion and lace. Vest and belt of 
pale blue satin, with lace around the neck. 

Fig. 18.—Crab of iridescent beads for an orna- 
ment for @ bonnet. 

Fig. 19.—House dress for lady, made of black satin 
and moiré; it is made in the princess form with the 
moiré draped in front; the bodice is cut to form a 
pasque in the back with a skirt shirred on to it. 

Fig. 20.—Fan, made of ostrich feathers shaded, 
with shell sticks. 

Fig. 21.—Fan of feathers, with view hand-painted 
upon it, and pearl sticks. 

Fig. 22.—Fan of satin, with satin-covered sticks, 
and feathers upon the edge. 

Fig. 23.—Cap, made of figured net, trimmed witha 
double row of Breton lace. 

Fig. 24.—Dress for little girl, made of brown cash- 
mere; the dress is gored; the edge of it trimmed with 
two ruffles ; sash above them fastened in back witha 
large bow. Double collar. 

Fig. 25.—Dress for girl of six years, made of gray 
serge; the front and back are plaited finely, the sides 
shirred, the skirt plaited, and trimmed with a broad 
sash of silk. Plaited sleeves, deep muslin collar. 

Fig. 26.—Cap made of black net, embroidered with 
colored silks ; one row of lace trims the cap in front, 
three rows in the back. 

Fig. 27.—Wrap made of black satin de Lyon; the 
back is plaited to below the waist, large sleeves with 
shirred pieces trimming them, also fringe of jet and 
chenille, the same fringe trims the wrap; bows of 
moiré ribbon on sleeves and left shoulder, with jet 
ornaments upon the ends. 

Fig. 28.—Wrap of camel's hair, trimmed with 
pointed collar of plush, band upon sleeves, and but- 
tons. A plush braid trims the seams in back and 
sleeves. 

Fig. 29.—Wrap made of velvet and satin damassé, 
trimmed with chenille fringe, and large bows of 
satin ribbon. 

Fig. 30.—Wrap made of camel's hair, with fronts 
of moiré, and back from waist down covered with 
loops, and ends of moiré ribbon. The trimming is 
chenille fringe, and jet and chenille ornaments. 

The diagram pattern is fora lady’s dressing sacque 
to be made of cashmere, foulard, or muslin, and 
trimmed with lace. The pattern consists of four 
pieces, half of front, half of back, side-back, and 
sleeve. 

CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Although the wintry blasts which howl around 
us give but little premonition of the approach of 
spring, yet our calendars inform us that the first 
days have arrived, and the store windows, with 
their brilliant array of light and exquisitely-tinted 
goods, make us think of buttercupsand daises, The 
cotton goods are the first to notice; chintz patterns 
are found among them, both in light and dark colors, 
and with borders or without them. The pereales 
are especially -pretty in their cobweb patterns, on 
white grounds with web-like lines, on which gay 
figures are thrown. There are also many in Watteau 
colors and designs, combining blue with pink, or 
rose with gray, and showing birds, baskets of flowers, 





tiny landscapes, or pipes, shepherdess hats, and 
flowers bound up with ribbons. The polka dots 
prevail, however, in all the soft-finished goods, and 
come in all dark bronze, brown, garnet, and blue 
shades. The Madras cloths are the popular zephyr 
ginghams in all the old-fashioned checks, bars, 
stripes, that wash and wear so well, and in many 
new contrasts of colur besides. Scotch ginghams 
have become a staple fabric, and are called zephyr 
cloths. They are shown in even stripes, smail cheeks, 
and irregular plaids, and the colors are clear blue 
with white, or else two shades of blue, garnet, brown, 
green, olive, and black with white. The bordered 
and handkerchief designs are not shown, the prefe- 
rence being for half-inch stripes and inconspicuous 
plaids. The garnet ginghams are in better shades 
than those introduced last year, and are especially 
pretty in checks alternating with dark blue. Plain 
colorsare shown to accompany the different patterns, 
but it is not thought that combination dresses will 
be as popular as those of one material. The clean 
blue ginghams striped with white, or else in bars, 
will remain in favor, as they wash well, and are be- 
coming to old and young, biondes and brunettes 
alike. The darker blue, with checks of a different 
shade of blue, are serviceable, because not easily 
soiled. Satinette is a new cotton fabric that can 
scarcely be distinguished from foulard, as it is 
“silky”? even to the touch. This has a closely- 
twilled surface; it is not nearly so thick as the usual 
cotton satines, and is brought out in most artistic 
colours and designs, with plain satinette to match 
the ground of each pattern. It comes with a cream 
ground strewn with Marshal Niel rosebuds, or pale 
pink with deeper pink roses, or blue ground with 
either pink or yellow roses. To make up with these 
olive-colored plain satinette will be used with the 
cream grounds, or deeper blue with pale blue, or 
they may have the same ground throughout. Dark . 
brown, green, wine-color, and purple are shown in 
the plain shades, and these will make excellent 
foundations for the satinettes in “stained-glass” 
designs, as those are called that cover the fabric 
with figures, leaving no single color for the ground. 
Similar designs were used last year in foulards, and 
were sometimes employed for the entire dress, 
though combinations with olive, dark blue, seal- 
brown or bronze shades were found to be very etfec- 
tive. For lighter- colored dresses these satinettes 
have white, gray, pearl, or pink grounds, strewn with 
carnations, nasturtiums of natural size, baskets filied 
with flowers, bouquets without baskets, and bird 
patterns of most varied coloring. All these pretty 
designs are repeated in sheer batiste of most beau- 
tiful quality. Fine cambrics have blue grounds with 
white figures, or white with colored figures. ‘Tie 
new pattern for these is called the Comet of 1881, and 
represents two comets crossing each other, one blue, 
the other red or some other contrasting colors. There 
are also anchor patterns, rings, squares, stripes, 
bars, the curved line of beauty forming the letter 8, 
horseshoes, and polka dots, so small that they are 
mere specks of color, graduating up to those like 
great balls or moons. 

The first wool goods shown are chevoits for spring. 
These are so loosely woven that they are not heavier 
than the ordinary bunting, yet the broader threads 
used spread out and prevent them from having the 
sleazy appearance of buntings. Some of these are 
in solid colors, such as olive, grayish- blue, seal- 
brown, mustard, while others are mixtures of colors, 
such as are seen in the English homespuns, illumi- 
nated with threads of red and of orange. French 
cashmeres are largely imported in plain colors, both 
of light aud dark shades, and also with polka dots 
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of white or of a lighter shade than the cashmere, or 
else in contrast with it. A novelty in these goods 
is large moon-like spots instead of small polka dots 
wrought or brocaded on the fabric, not printed 
there, as such designs usually are. These moons are 
from two to three inches in diameter, are placed far 
apart, and though of contrasting color to the ground 
of the goods, they are so large that they are always 
of very dark and inconspicuous coloring. Thus seal 
brown has navy-blue spots that are almost black, 
aud dark green grounds have maroon moons. 
These goods are more loosely woven than ordinary 
cashmeres, and have a woolly nap like that of camel’s 
hair. 

Dress flannels for travelling and mountain suits 
are also exhibited in nicer qualitities than those of 
the past winter, and have the smooth finish of ladies’ 
cloth. They come in new tints of bronze and olive 
green, porcelain blue and dark brown, in solid 
colors, in wide stripes of contrasting colors, and in 
ombré stripes and broken plaids. The hunting 
jacket, with either small peak-like tucks or the 
broad box plaits, panier scarf drapery, very short 
in front and long behind, with tucked or else plaited 
skirts, will be the best design for these suits. The 
striped flannels are liked for skirts, and also for the 
morning wrappers which ladies now wear, short 
enough to escape the floor, and gathered about the 
neck in Mother Hubbard fashion. 

French foulard silks are imported in the dotted 
and figured designs described above for cotton 
goods. These will be tie fabric for useful and nice 
wear, to take the place of the checked and striped 
summer silks that have been worn for many years. 
The “all-over” patterns of Japanese fans, land- 
scapes, and stained-glass designs covering the 
ground came into favor last summer, and will rival 

, the popular spotted silks. The India foulards are 

’ the choicest of these goods, as the pattern is woven 
in, not printed, and they do not crease. The soft 
India red, blue, and olive shades are beautiful in 
these goods, and there are many pretty designs for 
children’s dresses, such as pale blue with red dots, or 
maize color with brown or rose spots. 

Eglantine pink promises to be a fashionable shade 
in all summer fabrics, from the simplest ginghams 
up to Irish silks, crapes, and ribbons. There are 
new shades of red, to be worn early in the sprinz, 
for the accessories of dress, such as ribbons, flowers, 
and the new colored laces; one of these is incarnat 
or carnation red, a brighter hue than the cardinal 
now worn. Tvyre is the fashionable red now so 
familiar, and there are paler shades scarcely deeper 
than pink called the azalea red. 

New handkerchiefs of foulard with wide hem- 
stitched hems have large balls of color qn a cream- 
white ground. Others have narrow stripes of two 
shades ofa color alternating for the centre, and a 
single contrasting color for the deep hem. “The de- 
signs of lace are copied in the new ribbons that will 
be brought outin a short time for trimming straw 
bonnets. Moresque lace designs are most used, and 
the pattern of arabesqnes, leaves, roses, etc., is 
made open and transparent, while the ribbon itself 
is of thick, soft silk. 

Never have there been as larce importations of 
embroideries as this spring, for the reason, it is said, 
that the trimming laces will be less used on summer 
dresses, and that embroideries are to take their 
place. These are done on cambric, on nansook, and 
on Swiss muslin, and are in imitation of all kinds of 
lace, guipure, Honiton, Irish point, Venetian point, 
and point d’Elbe. The guipure patterns are mostly 
in floral and leaf designs. The Honiton patterns are 
done on very sheer nansook, and are wrought al) 





over until they really simulate lace. 


The Irish ang 


Venetian points in rose and leaf designs, are aah 


to lie fat without gathers. Silks and foulards yin _ 


be trimmed with these flat embroideries, while tj, & 


thicker cambric will be gathered as flounces on / 
cvlored ginghams. Tie ouly close embro : 
shown, are those done on Swiss muslin, to be if 
as flounces of white muslin dresses. The faney for 
imitating lace-like designs prevails to such an oy | 
tent that even the familiar tatting patterns are 
copied in Hamburg cambric bands. For the 
breadths of skirts, to form tabliers, for waists ang 
yokes of dresses, there are yard-wi.ie embroideries 
in cobweb patterns, in stripes, and in heavy, thick 
work that will trim very effectively. ; 

Fans are all of more than middle size, and 
are altogether too large for either beauty or comfort, 
The fan of ostrich feathers, white, black, or 
of two colors, is in very great favor. The fs vorite 
mountings are of light amber and tortoise ghey, 
The latter is especially fashionable this season: itis 
used for a number of costly and fanciful trifies 
which have been given as souvenirs. When iniaig 
with old silver or gold, these trifles often become 
veritable objets d’art. 

Among the buttons employed for mantles and gos. 
tumes, the ** Watteau” buttons are still those pre. 
ferred; they are never alike; their patterns 
constantly varied. Some are of white pear| and 
black enamel, set with lapis-lazuli with stee} span. 
gles; others are of blue enamel, wth designs in gold 
or silver. Never has there been as great a y 
of fancy buttons as at present; the styles are botiy 
varied and beautiful: and the prices proportionate, 
low prices being entirely out of the question; it js 
now considered of the utmost importance, that the 
buttons of a dress or wrap should receive the utmost 
attention. 

Very deep pinked-out ruches are seen upon 
dresses. When such ruches are lined with satin, 
they are extremely fashionable and effective, espe. 


| cially when the lining is of a light shade of color, 


Linings play a very important part in the present 
fashions. They are unusually costly, of some bright 
tint, or else softly harmonizing with the material of 
the wrap, flounces, or ruches. The thick pinked-out 
ruches above mentioned, are more especially suita. 
ble to dressy toilets. They are often put around the 
edge of a skirt that has no other ornament. 

As one is always trying to find new ways of simu. 
lating double skirts, we must not omit to mentiong 
handsome trimming which very prettily produces 
the desired effect. The costume is of begonia-coj. 
ored satin-like woollen material, soft and glossy, 
The skirt is slit open from the edge about ten inchés 
up, leaving an open space twenty inches wide. Each 
side is then turned up into a revers, and the inter. 
vening space is filled up with a satin flounce, finely 
plaited, towards the centre. The bodice opens with 
revers over a plastron of finely plaited satin, and is 
finished with small paniers, continued at the back 
into a tournure caught up with a satin sash. The 
sleeves are trimmed with revers and a satin fluting, 

One of the latest novelties, but one we can hardly 
recommend, is the bodice of unglazed or deer skin, 
either plain or embrofdered, perfectly, too perfectly, 
moulding the figure. Many ladies have their mono- 
gram embroidered upon the left side of the bodice, 
Being extremely expensive, these bodices are not 
likely to be very generally worn, which is not to 
be deplored, for they are more eecentric than be. 
coming. 

Another new whim of fashion is that of adopting 
ancient medals, real or imitation, and pieces of 
foreign money for jewels. Necklets and bracelets 
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are thus formed of medals, strung together, with 
artistic chains and pendants. Brooches are also 
formed of one large medal, with an artistic open- 
work framing. These jewels are not of great in- 
trinsic value, but some of them are of exquisite 
; workmanship. 

We are.often asked what is the shade of color 
most in fashion. Now, the fact is, all colors are 
admitted by fashion, and each lady must choose 
that which suits her best. We have never been able 
to understand liow a person of taste could bring 
herself to wear a color which did not suit her com- 
plexion, just because it happened to be a tint in 
yogue. It is a great mistake to fullow fashions 
blindly, instead of selecting amongst’ them that 
which is fitting and suitable. Thus, such shades as 
orange, nasturtium, flame magnolia, set off to the 

atest advantage a brunette complexion, while 
if a blonde wears such, she will look perfectly ill; 
put, on the other hand, brizht soft tints of blue, 
green, and pink will make dark complexions iook 
sallow, while they lighten up fair ones. 

Pointed bodices are becoming very fashionable, 
and are trimmed variously, for, as it only suits slim 
figures to have the bodices cut up high on the hips, 
resort has to be had to various contrivances to make 
this style suit the plump. Sometimes the bodice is 
trimmed round with folds of moiré ribbon terminat- 
ing ina bow at the back. Sometimes chenille fringe 
or lace hides the sharp outline of the pointed bodice. 
But the most fasnionable are just simply piped 
around. 

Skirts are, in general, made short, and draped. 
Flutings are going out of fashion. French moiré is 
yery much used for skirts, but not as much for 
pedices. We have lately seen a very elegant dress, 
the skirt of which was of draped moiré, and the 
bodice of velvet. Another elegant toilet is of garnet- 
red moiré and satin. Short skirt of moiré, trimmed 
with a flounce disposed. into quill ngs, divided by 
plain spaces. Second skirt of satin, forming pa- 
niers at the sides, and a drapery behind. Peaked 
bodice of satin, with revers of moiré, from beyond 
which show pointed revers of white lace; bow of 
satin ribbon upon the basque; long and tight 
sleeves, with revers, edged with a narrow ruche of 
moiré. 


HINTS DPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD. 


At this season, when the fashionable world is resting 
fur a brief space from its social duties, and keeping 
more attentively the lenten season, children’s parties 
are very frequent, and some items concerning them 
may not be amiss to many of our readers. Although 
Many persons may not understand it, yet there isa 
great difference between juvenile parties and chil- 
dren's parties, although it may not appear so on the 
surface; but children themselves mark and under- 
stand the distinction, and are aware that a juvenile 
party simply means a gathering together of a num- 
ber of small children, playing games, receiving some 
trifling gift, and having a nice supper of light trifles, 
arriving at four and leaving at eight; whereas a 
children’s party signifies dressing and dancing, ar- 
riving and leaving later, and a supper more like 
that prepared for a party of older persons. At juve- 
nile parties the children behave as children; they 
romp and race, play at puss in the corner, blind- 
man’s buff, hide and seek, or clap their hands with 
delight at the exhibit of pantomime or magic lantern 
hired for the occasion. At children’s parties, on the 
contrary, the little boys and girls behave like little 
men and women. A little gentleman asks a little 
lady to dance with himia the most approved fash- 





ion, conducts her to the supper room and makes 
conversation the while; and the grown-up behavior 
of these little people at children’s fancy dress par- 
ties is amusing to notice as a sign of the times. They 
criticize or admire each other’s costumes with as 
much spirit as do their elders; if not with the same 
degree of intelligence, certainly with no lack of 
naivete and discrimination. The amount of satis- 
faction and pleasure these children exhibit in being 
thus fantastically attired would be amusing and di- 
verting if there was no other side to the question. 
However, fancy dress parties for children are the 
prevailing idea of the moment, and the mothers are 
scarcely less interested than the children themselves, 
and devote much time and thought to the consider- 
ation of the costumes to ve worn by their little girls 
or boys, as the case may be. 

Character quadrilles are arranged to be danced by 
children, and those who object tu late hours for the 
little ones give fancy dress parties in the afternoon. 
One idea respecting fancy dress parties is to confine 
the dresses to one pertoi, and to specify this cn the 
invitation card; but this does not offer the same yva- 
riety as dues a fancy dress party where each dress 
is left to the discretion of the mother of the wearer. 
Sufficient uniformity is obtained by the arrangement 
of one or two character quadrilles, such asa High- 
land quadriile, a Medizval quadrille, a quadrille 
Poudré, or even an esthetic quadrille, or a nursery 
rhyme quadrille. The latter is very much liked at 
children’s fancy parties, especially when made 
into a singing quadriile; but in this case the 
children must practise their singing and dancing 
some days previous tu the party. This is an amuse- 
ment in itself, and insures the quadrille going off 
well. Highland reels danced in costume by children 
have a very picturesque effect, and the Highland 
Schottische is a popular dance with many children. 
These parties often commence with a country dance, 
and end with Sir Roger de Coverley or with the Ger- 
man, when a number of beautiful presents are given. 
A German is generally led by a grown-up couple, and 
a little judicious selection is necessary as regards 
the figures danced. The ribbon and flower figure 
are both pretty for children to dance. By those per- 
sons who are tired of dancing and desire something 
different, amateur theatricals, charades, and tab- 
leaux are very favorite pastimes. Some children are 
very quick and clever ; impromptu charades are gen- 
erally beyond them, but prearranged charades are: 
often very well perforined. Fairy tales are im- 
mensely fancied for children’s plays. Cinderella, 
Beauty and the Beast, Babes in the Wood, and other 
similar themes have been very well arranged for 
this purpose; but they require a great deal of re- 
hearsing, and occupy no little time in organizing 
and in suiting the right parts to the right children, 
and in keeping order on the stage and off it. But 
some parents consider this form of amusement too 
frivolous for their children, that it renders them over- 
precocious, and fosters an undue leanjng towards 
frivolous things. Other mothers look at matters in 
a different light, and not only do they allow and en- 
courage their little ones to take part in children’s 
theatricals, but sanction their taking a small rdle in 
theatricals in which the presence of a child is requi- 
site to complete a cast. Those who cannot learn or 
who are too shy to repeat what they have learned, 
find something to do in tableaux vivants; they de- 
light in being dressed up for the occasion, 2nd in 
putting their little bodies into different attitudes, 
and in pulling tong faces, and in looking very grave; 
and if a blue or a red light is allowed to embellish 
the scene, they are superlatively happy. 

FASHION. 
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LaDY’s FINGERS. 

Ingredients.—One pound of fine sugar, 

One dozen of eggs, 

Three-quarters of a pound of flour, 

Lemon, 
Beat the yolks of the eggs and sugar to a cream, 
then beat the whites and add with the lemon or 
almond extract, lastly the flour. Bake in long 
narrow, tins made for these cakes, or on white writ- 
ing paper; but they are likely to be irregular about 
the edge. Be careful not to fill the pans too full, as 
the cakes rise a good deal. Have the oven hot, and 
success is sure. Serve with ice cream or wine 
jelly. 

COCOANUT PUDDING. 

Ingredients.—Slices of nice bread, 

One quart of milk, 

Six eggs, 

Half pound grated cocoanut, 

One ounce butter. 
Take several slices of bread and soak in a pint of 
milk, beat the yolks of the eggs well into it, add 
butter, sugar, and cocoanut, add another pint of 
milk, beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, and 
add just before going to the oven. Bake in a mode- 
rate oven about an hour. 


Tomato Soup. 

Ingredients.—One quart can of tomato, 

Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 

One tablespoonful of butter, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

One teaspoonful of sugar, 

One pint of hot water. 
Let tomato and water come to a boil, rub flour, 
butter, and a tablespoonful of tomato together, stir 
it in the boiling mixture, add seasoning fo taste, 
boil about fifteen minutes, then strain, and serve 
with toasted bread; cut the bread thin, butter, and 
cut -in small squares, and put in the oven to dry, 
buttered side up. 


SaLt Fisn SOUFFLE. 


Ingredients.—One pint of chopped salt fish, 

Eight potatoes, 

Three-quarters of a cup of milk, 

Four eggs, 

‘Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Pepper. 
Pare the potatoes and boil them thirty minutes, 
drain off the water and mash them fine and mix 
with the fish, add butter seasoning and the hot 
milk, beat two of the eggs and stir in, heap all this 
in the dish in which you serve it, put it in the oven 
to heat for only a few minutes, beat the whites of 
the eggs to a froth, add salt, then add yolks, spread 
this over the fish, return it to the oven to brown, 
then serve. 





CREAM PLUM CAKE. 
Ingredients.—Six cups of flour, 
Two cups of sugar, 
One cup of molasses, 
Two cups of sour cream, 
One teaspoonful of soda, 
One teaspoonful of salt, 
One pound of raisins, 
Spices. 
Mix flour and sugar together, put the soda and salt 
into the cream and heat it well; pour it on the flour, 
add molasses, raisins cut and stoned, then spice to 
taste; bake slowly. 


Mock CUSTARD. 

Ingredients.—Four eggs, 

Three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 

Four tablespoonfuls of flour, 

Teaspoonful of vanilla extract, 

Salt, 

One quart of milk. 
Beat the eggs very light, add the sugar, flour, salt, 
and flavoring; put the milk in a china-lined sauce. 
pan; put it on the stove, and when it boils add the 
other ingredients, stirring constantly; do not let it 
boil again, but when quite smooth put it in your 
serving dish, and sprinkle the top with sugar ; serye 
cold, with cream and sugar. 


Bun PUDDING. 
Ingredients.—Stale buns, 
Five eggs, 
One quart of milk, 
Sugar, 
Teaspoonful of vanilla extract, 
Salt. 


Place as many buns in your dish as will set without 
crowding; mix the custard of the eggs, milk, sugar 
(to taste), a little salt, and the vanilla; fill the dish 
with this, and let it stand and soak one or two 
hours; if the custard is all absorbed add more, and 
bake in a moderate oven ane hour and a half: stale 
cake cut in thick blocks can be used in this way. 


BOILED INDIAN PUDDING. 


Ingredjents.—Two cups of Indian meal, 

One pint of milk, 

One cup of flour, 

Half cup of suet, 

Half gill of molasses, 

Two cups of dried apples, 

Salt. 
Boil the milk, and pour it sealding on the meal, add 
the flour, chop the suet fine, soak the apples in 4 
little warm water to swell them, and mix them in 
the molasses; add tle other ingredients, tie in a 
pudding cloth, allowing room to swell one-third; 
boil or steam five hours. 
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BREAD SAUCE FOR PARTRIDGES. 


Ingredients.—One cup of stale bread crums, 
One onion, 
Two ounces of butter, 
Pepper and salt, 
Little mace. 


Cut the onion fine, and boil it in milk till quite soft ; 
then strain the milk on to the stale bread crums, 
and let it stand an hour. Put it in a saucepan with 
the boiled onion, pepper, salt, and mace. Give it a 
poil, and serve in a sauce tureen. This sauce can 
also be used for grouse, and is very nice. 


LOBSTER SAUCE. 


Ingredients.—Meat of lobster, 
One pint of soup stock, 
Quarter of a pound of butter, 
Spoonful of flour, 
Salt and pepper, 
Vinegar. 


Take all the meat and soft part of the lobster, cut 
it very fine, and put it in a saucepan with the soup 
stock, braid the flour and butter together, add salt, 
pepper, and alittle vinegar. Mix these all together, 
give it one boil, serve as sauce for any kind of boiled 
fish, except salmon. 


BROILED HALIBOT. 


Ingredients.—Slices of halibut, 

Salt, 

Pepper, 

Butter. 
Cut the slices of fish about an inch thick, season 
them with pepper and salt, and Jay them in melted 
butter half an hour, allowing three spoonfuls of 
butter to a pound of fish, then roll them in flour, and 
broil about twenty minutes. Serve very hot. 


STEWED Ox TAILs. 


Ingredients.—T wo tails, 
Three large spoonfuls of butter, 
Two spoonfuls of flour, 
One onion, 
Half carrot, 
Three slices of turnip, 
Two stalks of celery, 
One and a half cups of soup stock or 
water, 
Salt and pepper. 


Cut the tails in pieces four inches long; let the but- 
ter get hot in the pan, add vegetables, and when 
brown add flour, stir well, put in the tails, seasoning, 
and liquid, simmer three hours, strain gravy, and 
pour over, when ready to serve. 





SouP STOCK OR CLEAR SOUP. 


Ingredients.—Five pounds of beef from the round, 
Five quarts of water, 
One onion, 
Three stalks of celery, 
Herbs, 
Six cloves, ‘ 
Salt and pepper. 


Put the beef (which must be lean) and the water on 
the fire, and let it boil slowly eight hours; skim it, 
and strain; when cold take off the fat, then add 
the vegetables, etc., seasoning, boil gently twenty 
minutes, strain through a cloth. This is now ready 
for clear soup, or stock for any other kind. 


CHICKEN FRITTERS. 


Ingredients.—Cold chicken, 
Salt and pepper, 
Lemon juice, 
Batter. 


Cut cold chicken in small pieces, put in a dish, sea- 
son with salt, pepper, and juice of a lenion; let this 
stand one hour; then make a batter of two eggs 
to a pint of milk, a little salt, and flour enough to 
make a batter not too stiff; stir the chicken in this, 
and drop it by spoonfuls in boiling fat; fry brown, 
drain, and serve; any kind of tender cold meat can 
be used in this way. 


CRANBERRY ROLL. 


Ingredients.—Cranberries, 
Sugar, 
Pastry. 


Stew the cranberries quite soft, make them very 
sweet with sugar, strain, and cool; mix a paste not 
very rich, roll it out, and when the cranberry is cold 
spread it on the pastry about an inch thick; roll it 
up, and tie in a flannel cloth; boil two hours, and 
serve with a sweet sauce; apples or berries can be 
used in this way; if berries are used, they can be 
put in whole without cooking. 


Tapioca’ PUDDING. 


Ingredtents.—Cup of tapioca, 


One quart of milk, 
Coffee cup of sugar, 
Four eggs, 

Half a lemon. 


Soak the tapioca overnight in a little eold water; 
an hour before baking it add the milk boiling hot, 
the sugar, eggs well beaten, and the grated rind of 
the lemon; stir this well together, and put in a but- 
tered mould; cover it, and set it fp a pan of boiling 
water in the oven: cook from forty-five to sixty 
minutes: turn it out, and eat with hard sauce. 
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PUZZLES, ETC. 
A MONUMENT PUZZLE. 


The central letters, read downwards, express a 
feature which distinguishes every number of this 


magazine. 
Ca 
i bk & 
bk & 
- ok 
1 oh 
ok 
ok 
ok 
ok 
ok 
i ok 
i ok 
- ok 
- b 
ok ob ob 
ok EF 
RE EF EF OF OF 
eR EF EF OF OF OF 


1. Is essential to every art. 2. A portion of 
every drama. 3 A slight bow. 4. A girl’s name. 
5. Suitable. 6. A measure oflength. 7. The abode 
of a wild animal. 8 A North American Indian. 
9. A number. 10. An insect. 11. Very warm. 
12. An ancient female name. 13., An inclosure. 
14. Not well. 15. Existing in the mind. 16. To 
bury. 17. A distribution of prizes, by chance. 
18. A medicated confection. 


STX-POINTED STAR. 


The numbers forming the following figure repre- 
sent letters which, read consecutively, spell an 
event that renders the present month conspicuous 
in the history of our Republic. 


12 
1, 2 A preposition in very common use. 
3, 2, 9. A very common insect. 
2, 6, 9. The fruit of a tree. 
7, 4, 5. Acover for the floor. 
9, 8, 12. To cure leather. 
7, 10, 12, 5. A circle. 
5, 11. To proceed. 


WORD SQUARE. 
My first in contest overcomes, 
My second names a lady fair; 
My third will pucker up your gums, 
My fourth can never boldly dare. 


DECAPITATION. 


Behead the whdlesale destruction of life, and find 
what brightens human existence. 
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A RHOMBOID. 
The stars in the following figure represent letters. 
which, read both sideways and downwards, form 
words, 


ob F Ff Ff 
oF OF OF 
bb F F F 
oF Fb OF 
FF FF OF 
Across: 1. A turning point. 2 Kind regard 


3. An essential part of a spiral staircase. 4 To 
restore to former perfection. 5. A part of a spur, 

Downwards: 1. The head of every pin. 2 A 
conjunction. 3. The front line of battle, 4 
Above. 5. A lofty building. 6. A county in Kap. 
sas. 7. A nickname for a boy. 8 A personal pro- 
noun. 9. A pound. 


AN ENIGMATICAL JINGLE. 

In skating, but never in playing; 
In rat, and sat, and pat; 

Not in watching, but in praying; 
In bat, and hat, and fat; 

Both in autumn and in winter, 

In dare, and mare, and hare; 
Not in board, but in each splinter, 
In Clare, and care, and scare; 

In striking, yet not in bruising, 
In rears, and deers, and spears; 
In finding, but not in losing, 
In ears, and hears, and tears, 
My last appears in every way, 
And my whole is a nation’s holiday. 


RIDDLE. 
Two fair and joyous sisters we, 
The rainbow is our home; 
Bright harbingers of peace we be 
Within our airy dome. 


In sky-born clouds when we appear, 
The storm is ever done; 

Yet on the earth when we come near 
The storm is oft begun. 


SUBSTITUTION. 

First obtain a word that is very hard to find ont, 
then add to its head a single letter, substituting for 
it every consonant in the English language with 
but three exceptions, and find as follows: 1 A 
special kind of box. 2. A great noise. 3. The organ 
ofa fish. 4. A machine much used in the Southern 
States. 5. A Hebrew measure. 6. Half of the clink. 
7. Relations. 8 A pool of water. 9. Less than half 
of the very least. 10. More than half of a fool. 
ll. A pointed instrument. 12 Nothing but you 
can conquer this exception. 13 Three-quarters of 


acircle. 14. Acrime. 15. A metal. 16 A French 
word foradrink. 17. Togain. 18 Three-quarters 
ofa metal. . 
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GAMES. 
HIT OR MISS; OR, COACH AND QUIZ. 

Two persons of a merry wit should assume the 
office of leading‘this game, one being entitled the 
“Coach,” and the other the ‘*Quiz.’’ The Coach 
begins by stating, in a pompous manner, that his 
great learning has enabled him to instruct all Man- 
ner of persons upon all possible subjects, and that 
he is ready to prepare any applicant for success in 
any competitive examination, and will at once ex- 
hibit his method. He then passes around the circle 
of players, whispering into the ear of each some of 
the current conversational phrases that are now 
so abundant, and urges them aloud to remember 
these words as the answer that will insure success. 
When this is accomplished, the Quiz takes up his 
duty, and, in professional style, asks a question of 
each person, receiving the answer that has been 
thus prepared. The more profound and scientific 
the question, the more absurd will be the effect of 
the grotesque or “slang” answer, which should be 
pronounced with apparent earnestness. 


CONTRARY CUSTOMERS. 

Small children can understand this simple bit of 
fun, and much enjoy the blunders. If desired, 
forfeits can be exacted for the mistakes, or the 
failure can be punished by exclusion. It must be 
first explained that in this game all things go by 
the contrary, and when the order to hold on is 
given, every one must let go, and the reverse. The 
director of the play then procures a piece of string, 
tape, or ribbon for each of his playmates, and 
gathers one end of each into his own hand, while 
allotting an end to each player. He then issues 
the orders with rapidity, so as to bewilder the 
players, who will often err by forgetting to let go 
when directed to hold on, and the contrary. 


COMBINATIONS. 

This is merely a school exercise transplanted to 
the social circle, where it, however, furnishes a 
favorite amusement to those who are fond of play- 
ing with words. It consists merely of proposing a 
list of several words to a comrade, who is expected 
to form them into some brief but sensible sentence. 
Two or three persons can find it a very useful exer- 
cise of the mind and memory as a domestic enter- 
tainment. 

COMICAL COMBINATIONS. 

When intended to be introduced into a large 
company, this game may be improved by preparing 
beforehand a few cards or slips of paper, upon each 
of which three words of very distinct meaning are 
written. These cards are then thrown together 
into a basket, from which the players draw in turn. 
Each person is expected to tell a story, or give a 
sentence containing the three words upon his list, 
the rest of the company afterwards guessing at the 
words. By another method, some one person is 
chosen to select the words, repeating them aloud, 
and the rest of the company in turn try their skill in 
embodying them in sentences. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN FEBRUARY 
NUMBER. 


Ladder Puzzle. 


DIN 


Hep rw Zaapeevs tt w 
z 
9 
m 
HHoa eH HAHAH Pp Ss 


Goblet Puzzle. — 
A F I x 
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Double Acrostic, 


SPM prea b> ee Oe ep & 
Pm AZPOCOnphOuprs 
arPAZrXynBOnnyeP ang 
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Charade. 
Crab-apple. 
A Mysterious Journey. 

Kane, Easton, Lancaster, Reading, Hanover, 
Altoona, Cresson, Bedford, Williamsport. 
Reversals. 

Moor—room. Garb—brag. 


Abbreviations, 
Crumb—rum. Stare—tar. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, AND MAGAZINE. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspoudents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 





APOLOGY. 

The destruction by fire, of illustrations and letter- 
press plates intended for this number of the Lapy’s 
Book, involved a loss of time in duplicating the 
same; and although we strained every facility at 
our command, we are compelled to appear before 
some of our readers a little later tha. our usual day 
of issue. This explanation, we trust, will be ac- 
cepted as complete apology to those subscribers who 
do not receive this number of the Lapy’s Book as 
promptly as heretofore. No further delays need be 
apprehended, 





OUR STEEL PLATE 

Is a highly expressive episode in the life of almost 
every child. To wanta thing, is nature—to know 
whether the gratification of that want istimely, and 
the means of doing so correct, are intricate ques- 
tions which must be taught with loving patience to 
every child. Looking upon the picture, we may 
reasonably hope, that dear old Grandpa will make 
no mistake in the lesson he f&S trying to give; and 
that the precious little blossom before him will be 
so safely guided as to bud and ripen into the best 
and purest type of manhood. 





Our mammoth fashion plate is full of beautiful 
dresses for early spring wear, and a bridal dress 
which will prove useful for some of the many wed- 
dings contemplated. 

In the fashions are shown a variety of children’s 
and ladies’ costumes, with wraps, bonnets, jewelry, 
fans, etc. 

The diagram pattern is for a lady’s dressing 
sacque, pretty and convenient. 

The work department is full of novelties, while 
the colored page is a design for achair stripe, pretty 
and useful. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is particularly re- 
commended for Wakefalness, Hysteria, and other 
diseases of the nervous system. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 
We have made arrangements to furnish certain 
other first-class perivdicals and magazines with our 
own, at prices considerably under the publishers’ 
rates. Full particulars will be furnished to parties 
sending a three-cent stamp for reply. 


[:2ERARY NOTICES. 


From Wo. 8S. GoTTSBERGER, New York, through 

Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

**ASPASIA,” a Romance, Vols. J. and IT., by Robert 
Hamerling. From the German, by Mary J. Safford. 
There is always acharm ina story of Greek life, 

because of the poetic beauty which must surround a 

narrative of the local customs. The author of “ As- 

pasia” exhibits skill as adelineator of human hopes 
and passions, and has woven a story—semi-histori- 
cal—which is highly enjoyable. 


OUR PRU CRLIR. 








From MARkcus Warp & Co., Philadelphia:— 
THE SHAKSPERIAN CALENDAR. 

An illuminated Calendar for the library or draw. 
ing-room, With slip to tear off daily, and appropriate 
quotations from Sbakspere, for every day iy the 
year. Price, 50 cents. 

EVERY DAY. A Calendar for men of busin 
and other busy men. Daily-date slips to teary off 
similar to the above, with quotations from various 
authors of undying fame. The new design js 
unique for harmony of colors and decorative 
beauty. Price, 50 cents. 

These calendars are worthy a place in every 
library or the quiet inner sanctum of the busy mer. 
chant. They occupy a small space, and are hand. 
somely executed. 

From LEE & SHEPARD, New York, through & 
Claxton & Son, Philadelphia :— 

NUMA ROUMESTAN. By Alphonse Daudet. Trang. 
lated from the French by Virginia Champlin. 
This is perhaps the best of Daudet's novels, It 

certainly is a masterpiece of word-painting: and ag 

it treats of the social and political life of the Franeg 
of to-day, it is full of interesting situations and 
sparkling bon mots. There may be two verdicts on 
tuis book. Those who are fond of statecraft wij 

define the story a failure; those who seek only a 

story will say of its politices—bah! But in all events 

the reader will not care to lay down the book untij 
he has read it through. 


From D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. :— 
SEED ANNUAL FOR 1882. 

A catalogue very handsomely gotten up to guide 
buyers, and instruct the novice. 





1882. 


Over one thousand highly-flattering notices of 
JODEY’s Lapy’s BOOK were received fast month 
from the newspaper press. These journals, scat 
tered all over the United States, and representing 
every shade of industry, interest, and puiiic 
thought, show in their unanimity of approval, what 
a wonderful hold the Lapy’s Book has upon the 
public in the new years of its second half century 
of publication. 

HOW TO GET A FREE COPY. 

Attention is called to our Fifty-second Annual 
Announcement, with Prospectus, for 188, in the 
front part of the Lapy’s Book for this month. We 
submit the following simple method of getting a 
free copy, which any member of the family can ac. 
complish with very little effort: Suppose you take 
this number of the Lapy's BOOK, and show it to 
your friends, with the purpose of getting a club of 
ten subscribers. Our price for this number is $17. 
This makes the cost to you $1.70 each. Now offer 
it to your ten friends at $1 85 each, which will give 
you a profit of $1.50 on the ten names, and your own 
copy free into the bargain. 

If you have a larger circle of friends, and can get 
a club of twenty names for which our price is $31.50, 
you could afford to let them have it at $1.80 each, 
and have a profit to yourself of $4.50 and your own 
free copy into the bargain. Don’t you think 4 
magazine as well known as Gopgy’s Lapy’s BOooK 
wili find friends to join you in this effort? 
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MUSIC RECEIVED. 


From F. W. HELMICK, Cincinnati, Ohio :— 

NEVER GO BACK ON A TRAVELLING MAN; 
or, the Boy on the Road. Commercial ballad. By 
Robt. Lovell. Music by Charlie Baker. 

WHAT’S YOUR HURRY? Comic Song and Chorus. 

, By E. J. Abraham. 

CLERK IN THE MUSIC STORE; Comic Song and 
Chorus. By E. J. Abrahain. 
From C. J. WarITney, Detroit, Mich. : 

THERE IS A GREEN FIELD FAR AWAY: Sa- 
cred Song. By H. P. Danks. 

“9! JESUS, THOU ART KNOCKING.” 
Song. H. P. Danks. 

LORD, FOREVER AT THY SIDE; Sacred Song. 
H. P. Danks. 


Sacred 


From Guo. NEWHALL, Cincinnati, O!io:— 

MOUNTAINEERS; March. To Alired Taylor. By 
Louis Meyer. 

OCEAN GROVE; Schottische. By H. M. Hoke. To 
Helen A. Peirson. 

TIES OF FRIENDSHIP; Waltzes. Maurice Strong. 

MINUET DE BRABANT; For Piano. By L. Meyer. 

sONG OF THE BALL. Words by Sydney Rosen- 
field. Music by J. W. Bischoff. 

GOOD MORNING: Song. By Sydney Rosenfield. 
Music by J. W. Bischoff. * 

PAULDING MARCH. By E. J. Abraham. To 
Frank Paulding. 

DREAM; Song. 
J. 8. Van Cleve. 

MOUNTAIN BEAUTY; Schottische. 
Meyer. To Frank Marstellan. 

WHAT SHALL I DO? Ballad. 
To Miss Jennie Cutter. 

THE LITTLE OLD RED SCHOOL-HOUSE NEAR 
THE WOOD. Ballad. By Alfred E. Burnett. 
Music by E. J. Abraham. To James Collins. 


COMMON SENSE IN ETIQUETTE. 

It is a very usual thing for those who are either 
nnacquainted with the rules of etiquette, or who 
think it too much trouble to be bound by them, to 
sneer at them as “absurd or ridiculous,” and to 
aver that no one with any sense ever attends tosuch 
nonsense. But those who reflect a little on the sub- 
ject will soon find that almost every positive rule of 
etiquette has some very good foundation in reason 
and common sense. 

To take, in the first place, what is generally the 
first grievance attacked by those who consider 
manners and courtesy to be of little or no conse- 
quence—calls and card-leaving. The sense of calls 
is, that people call who are on sufficiently intimate 
terms to wish to see each other, and that those leave 
cards who are only slightly acquainted. Again, it is 
said, “* Why should not visiting cards be sent by post? 
it would save time and trouble.” But those who say 
this, forget that the meaning of a card is, “I calied 
at your house as a courtesy, and, not finding you in, 
or, not knowing you were able to call, I left my 
eard.” All the courtesy would be done away with 
if the cards were sent by post. Common sense like- 
wise prescribes how many cards should be left. .A 
lady only calls on ladies: therefore she leaves one 
card for the hostess, and, if on ceremonious terms, 
one for the daughters. But a gentleman calls on 
host and hostess, but not on young ladies; he there- 
fore leaves a card for the host, one for the hostess, 
and one for any son with whom he may be ac- 
quainted, and who lives at home. 


By Sydney Rosenfield. Music by 
By Louis 
By J. W. Bischoff. 





The vexed question of which arm a gentleman 
should otter to a lady is also very simple to any one 
who chooses to think for a moment. Socially a lady 
is always considered tie superior of a gentleman, 
no matter what may be his rank; he mus?, there- 
fore, of course, always accord her the post of hon- 
or, namely, his right hand. It is, therefore, clear 
that a hostess who, by way of honoring the guest 
who takes her down to dinner, places him on her F 
right hand, puts herself in a false position. The 
only oceasion on which this rule can properly be 
abrogated is when the guest is either royal or a 
foreign ambassador, which is in effect the same 
thing, for he represents his sovereign, and royalty, 
as a matter of course, takes precedence of every- 
thing. There is also a clear reason for a bride 
standing on the left of the bridegroom during 
the marriage service, as it indicates the inferiority 
and subjection of the wife to the husband. Prece- 
dence is a matter in which many find great diffi- 
culty. There are distinct rules laid down; but there 
is oue point on which people constantly blunder. 
It is whether marriage confers precedence. Some 
people seem to imagine that the wife of an esquire, 
simply because she is married, would take pre- 
cedence of tue unmarried daughter of a baron, 
baronet, or knight. But a moment’s thought would 
show the absurdity of this; the unmarried lady has 
a place in the scale, the married has a distinctly in- 
ferior one, and the fact of her being married makes 
not the slightest difference. 

Mahy people, again, are wont to carp at the rules 
and regulations which prevail respecting mourning, 
and to declare that they are incompatible with good 
feeling. But they really rest on a basis of sense. 
Certain lengths and depths of mourning are accu- 
rately prescribed for various relatives. If such were 
not the case, one relative would wear it more time 
than another, and much i!l-feeling would eusue to- 
wards those who had chosen the shorter period as 
not having shown sufficient respect. When the 
orthodox period has been observed, no one has a 
right to complain, or, if they do, their objections 
can be met by a reference to the propertime. The 
use of crape is also condemned by some; but this 
also has its distinct use. Any one meeting a lady in 
crape must know that she has lately lost some near 
relation, and would avoid asking after any of ber 
family unless certain that they were alive; it is, 
therefore, a protection against questions of a pain- 
ful nature. 

The questions of whether a lady or a gentleman is 
to bow first, or which should be first mentioned in 
an introduction, are also easily settled : the rule that 
the lady is the superior settles the matter at once. 
In short there are few, if any, points of etiquette 
that cannot be at once settled by a moment’s 
thought as to the common sense of the matter. 





THERE is scarce any character so rare as a man of 
real, open, and generous integrity, who carries his 
heart in his hand, who says the thing he thinks, 
and does the thing he pretends. Though noone can 
dislike the character, yet discretion generally shakes 
her head, and the world soon lets him into the rea- 
son.—Sterne. 





As a vetftilator, an open fire is most important. 
It not only warms us by its radiation, leaving the 
air which we breathe cool and agreeable, cheers us 
with its clear bright glow—the stored up sunshine 
of a hundred previous years—but at the same time 
it heats the air-column in the chimney, causing an 


| inward and upward current of ventilation. 
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GOTHIC COTTAGE. 
Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 


520 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The cottage shown in the above design was built 
for Mrs. Wm. Dudley, at Ingleside, Queen Anne 
county, Md., under Hobbs & Son's supervision. The 
contract price was $3,249, but certain extras being 
desired made the net cost $4,000. The house con- 
tains a seven-foot hall, and twelve rooms, a 2000 gal- 
lon tank, bath-room, complete plumbing, with hot 
and cold water, and the interior finish is modern 





and unique throughout. Portable heater in cellar, 
and Sunnysides in dining-room and library. A sum- 
mer kitchen with pump under cover. 

The building is substantially and well built, and 
gives full satisfaction to the parties interested. 

Hobbs & Son publish a book containing 123 original 
designs of all kinds of houses. which they will mail 
to any address on receipt of $3.50. 
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The above can be obtained in Sheet-music form, from Wm. H. BONER & Cco., 
of 1102 Chestnut street, this city. Price, 30 cents. 
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